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pos Rosemary and Stella, 
twins, and Hazel, their great 
friend, are all of importance in this 
story, Rosemary herself, who tells it, 
is by far its chief figure, obtaining 
publicity at school in a way she 
would willingly have avoided. A 
young person with the very best 
intentions, she is constantly getting 
into hot water through no fault 
of her own. Over and over again 
poor Rosemary wins an Order Mark 
for her form just when they are 
anxious to shine. Who dropped 
water on the Headmistress? How 
did the caterpillars come to appear 
on her plate? Who locked her in her 
room? Who let the goat get into 
the garden? Always the evidence 
pointed to Rosemary. Yet it was 
true, as Hazel told her consolingly, 
that “the girls talk of nothing but 
Rosemary and the glorious mis- 
fortunes and escapades she gets 
mixed up in”. The girls have better 
reason to regard her as their heroine 
before the climax is reached, for she 
solves a mystery that has been run- 
ning throughout the story. The sky 
darkens a while for poor Hazel too, 
but—thanks again to a scrape of 
Rosemary’s—the sunshine in which 
the story closes includes her also, 
and all is happy. 
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CHAPTER 1 
First Day 


*“1’m rather looking forward to school,” 
Hazel remarked, dividing the last remnants of 
simnel cake among the three of us, Stella, 
Hazel, and me. : | 

Stella and I are twins, and Hazel is our 
dearest friend, and we are weekly boarders 
(not “‘ weakly” as Stella once wrote to an 
aunt in the days when her spelling was de- 
scribed as “‘ only fair ”’) at St. Anne’s Grammar 
School, which is ten miles from Heather 
Coombe, the quiet little village where we live, 
and where such diversions as the Women’s 
Institute and Church Restoration meetings are 
quite events. ; 

Our home, The Croft, is at one end of 
the village, and Owlstone, Hazel’s home, at 


the other. Owlstone is the loveliest house 
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- imaginable, old and beautiful, and romantic- 
looking, somehow, just like Hazel’s mother; 
though that sounds as though Mrs. Carmichael 
is old, and she certainly is not, but she has 
an old-world charm. 

Owlstone was originally a dower house 
belonging to a mansion which had been in 
Mrs. Carmichael’s family for centuries, only 
the mansion, which was a quarter of a mile 
from Owlstone, at the end of the gardens, 
- had fallen into ruins, and had been turned, a 
hundred years or so ago, into stables for Owl- 
stone! But Mrs. Carmichael didn’t need 
stables (Mr. Carmichael had died when Hazel’s 
sister, Sheena, was a month old, four years 
ago), and she hasn’t even got a car, so the 
largest and best-preserved room of all, which 
was supposed to have been the banqueting 
hall, Hazel appropriated as a glorified summer- 
house in summer, and playroom in winter. 

It was in this room—the Retreat, we called 
it—that Stella, Hazel, and I were celebrating 
the last afternoon of the Easter holidays, in 
our usual manner, by a feast. Sheena generally . 
accompanied us on these occasions, but she 
was staying at Broadstairs with a friend of 
Mrs. Carmichael’s, since Mrs. Carmichael hadn’t 
- yet recovered from a bad illness. 
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An especially nice feast it was, too, with a 
pound of wedding cake and a simnel cake, as 
well as “ fancies ’’, and bananas and oranges, 
because, as Stella said, there were sure to be 
extra celebrations at school next term, for this 
year was the tercentenary of the founding of 
St. Anne’s, and extra celebrations usually 
meant demands on our pocket money. Miss 
Bentley, our Head, held that there could be 
no real pleasure without sacrifice; when Lady 
~ Morrow gave us our beautiful new playing field, 
Miss Bentley said we must not think of our- 
selves alone—a lady was coming to speak to 
us about China. The lady came, and spoke 
with such feeling that we were moved almost 
to tears, and raised, by means of a stall, thirty 
pounds towards alleviating the sufferings of 
the women and children about whom she had 
told us. Of course we were delighted to do it, 
but it meant forgoing feasts for many week- 
ends. , 

The spring term had been singularly free 
from tuggings at our hearts and purses (omin- 
ously free, Stella remarked pessimistically), with 
only the weekly collection for the Mission. 

‘“‘ Not that we’ve not had lovely times, this 
holiday,’’ Hazel went on, “ only just running 
round doing nothing special gets a little tiring. 
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Besides, clothes don’t seem to wear themselves 
out so much at school, somehow.” 

She glanced apologetically at her much- 
darned stockings, and out-grown brown blazer, 
which had done valiant service for two years, 
accompanying her on wearing, if thrilling, 
excursions, up trees and through brambles. 
But however well it was brushed and darned, 
the fact remained that it came barely below 
her waist, and the sleeves showed four or five 
inches of blouse at the wrists, whilst if she 
had attempted to button it, which she didn’t, 
the seams would probably have split. 
“‘Mother’s not well enough yet to go to 


town to get new ones,” Hazel further volun- 


teered, since Stella and I said nothing, not 
quite knowing what to say in the face of the 
sudden realization that Hazel’s clothes really 
were very shabby and that Hazel was apolo- 
gizing for them. 

It was true Mrs. Carmichael had been ill, 
but it came into my mind that there were 
other ways of getting clothes besides going 
oneself to get them; it was the simplest matter 
in the world to order garments by post, and 
pay for them on delivery. 

“Well, what do clothes matter?” Stella 
wanted to know, and Hazel said: 
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** Not a bit when you’ve got them, it’s when . 
you haven’t that it matters! But Mother will 
probably be better in a week or two, only I 
hate to start term shabby.” 

We consoled her, and truthfully said that 
whatever she wore she would never look shabby, 
and then we fell to discussing how funny it 
was that some people never look really nice 
whatever they are dressed in, and others 
always look attractive despite their clothes. 

“Which reminds me that Mother was saying 
someone has come to live, or stay, in the Mill 
Cottage,” Hazel remarked as we carefully 
divided between us those goodies which we 
couldn’t possibly eat just then; “a lady. I 
believe Mother said she’s an artist.” | 

“One lady?” Stella queried. “I should 
think she’ll be lonely, if there’s only one!”’ 

The Mill Cottage, which stood beside the 
Mill (disused now, and gaunt and black and 
_ picturesque) was quite two miles from its 
next-door neighbour, the last house in Heather 
Coombe. It had started its career as a one- 
storied, three-roomed cottage in which the 
miller and his wife lived, but its last owner, 
a man whose one passion in life was the cultiva- 
tion of orchids, had raised it to dignity, and 
surrounded it with an air of mystery by erecting 
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round it and its big garden, a high wall with - 
broken glass on the top, and barbed wire on — 
both sides, so careful was he of his treasures. 

“Oh, I believe she has relatives, sons or 
brothers, and they visit her,” Hazel said. “ It’s 
not raining now—what shall we do? We’ve 
got an hour before we need get ready for 
school.”’ | 

School really opened on the following day, 
Thursday, but all the boarders, termly and 
weekly, were expected back on the evening 
before the first day of term, so that they could 
get settled in their rooms. 

“TI ought to get a photo of that dove’s nest,’ 

I sighed. | 

“And I ought to enter the rough notes 
into my diary, three whole weeks of them,” 
groaned Hazel. 

Hazel and I were keeping nature diaries, in 
hopes of getting one of the Hewitt prizes; 
SIX prizes were given each year by Sir John 
Hewitt, a naturalist who had once lived in 
Hertfordshire, for the best kept diaries from 
the three girls’ schools in the district—St. 
Anne’s, Clarkton High School, and Greyfriar’s 
Grammar School. To the great shame of 
St. Anne’s, not one of the six prizes had found 
its way there last year. Miss Bentley had 


do 
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bemoaned the fact that St. Anne’s was growing 
slack. 3 

“* And I ought to get in three weeks’ practice, © 
but I shan’t!’’ Stella said briskly. “‘ My violin 
hasn’t been outside its case all the holiday, 
and it’s not coming out this last minute! I 
vote we play tennis—the courts will be dry 
by the time we get to The Croft.” 

“There’s a hundred things I meant to 
” T began. 

“Well, you can’t possibly do the hundred, 
so you may as well leave them all till Satur- 
_ day,” Stella said comfortably. ‘‘ We can make 
up for lost time then.” 

And Hazel remarked: 

“After all, holidays are holidays, and we 

shall have to work hard enough after to-day. 
And as Stella says, we can just as well leave 
the things till Saturday.” 
So, regardless of the admonition not to 
boast ourselves of the morrow, we repaired to 
The Croft and played tennis, and planned 
to make up for lost time, on Saturday. 

*“ Rosemary,” Stella said, when at half-past 
five Hazel went home to get ready for school, 
“IT don’t believe Hazel’s got a new panama— 
she’s worn her old velour all the hols—and her 
last year’s panama was ruined. Don’t you . 
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rather hate wearing all new things, and poor 
Hazel having to wear all old ones? Shall we 
go in our velours?”’ 

“Yes,” I agreed, “if it comes very hot we 
can have our panamas on Saturday.” / 
We were, however, destined to put up with 

our velours for three weeks. _ 

Miss Corbett, St. Anne’s matron, greeted us 
with the intelligence that she had put two new — 
girls in our dormitory, in place of two IIIs girls 
who had left. 

“They are both in your form, Middle 
Fourth,” she told us, “ though Moira is a year 
older than Monica.” 

‘““And the other girls, are they the same?” 
queried Stella, ‘“‘ because, if so, we might 
almost call Middle Fourth the boarders’ Form! | 
With the two new girls, there will be eleven 
Middle Fourth people in the Blue Dorm!”’ 

Matron said there were no other changes, 
and we hurried away to make friends with 
our new room mates who, we found, were 
quite nice girls, and used to boarding school 
ways. 

‘Coral is the only Middle Fourth girl not 
in the Blue Dorm,” Natalie, another Middle 
Fourth girl, and the Blue Dorm pecteets re- 
marked. 
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“I wonder if we could prevail on Miss 
Corbett to change her into our Dorm?” I 
suggested. 

“That would mean that either Mysie or 
Patsie would have to move,” Natalie said 
doubtfully, “‘ and Miss Corbett makes a point 
of putting sisters in the same room, though 
probably Mysie would love to change with 
Coral—Dulcie is in Coral’s dorm.” 

Mysie was Natalie’s nine-year-old sister, 
and Dulcie was her dearest friend. 

We found Coral unpacking in the Gold 
Dorm, and explained matters to her, and 
between fits of coughing she said she’d love 
to change—it would be jolly being all together, 
and most of the Gold Dorm girls were “‘ kids” 
of nine or ten. 

“ What a dreadful cold Coral has got!’’ Hazel 
remarked to Natalie and me when we set forth 
-<in search of Mysie; Coral was on in front 
with Stella. “I wonder her mother let her 
come back till it was better.” 

“Oh, her parents are in India,” Natalie 
said, “‘and poor Coral stays with her uncle, 
and he’s so clever and absorbed in his work, I 
doubt if he even knows whether she’s at home 
or at school!” : 
Mysie and Dulcie were hilarious over the 
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proposed change, and accompanied us to inter- 
view Miss Corbett. ; 
“Though I don’t believe it’s a bit of use,” 


Coral said dismally. “I'd love to change, but _ 


+P] 


Miss Corbett always puts sisters 

She couldn’t finish, because she coughed so 
badly. 

‘If Matron hears you coughing like that, 
you'll have a change, right enough, but it won’t 
be to the Blue Dorm—she’ll march you off 
to the san,”’ Stella said, looking rather alarmed, © 
and indeed Coral’s cough really was dreadful. 

“It probably won’t come on again for a little 
while,’”” Coral gasped, when she could manage 
to speak, ‘‘it comes on in fits.” 

“Well, now, that’s funny,’ Miss Corbett 
said, when, not without misgivings, we made 
our request, “ but I’ve just heard that Patsie 
is not coming back this term, so Coral can 
have her bed; it is quite natural you should 
all like to sleep in the same dorm. No, Mysie, 
it is a rule at St. Anne’s that sisters sleep 
next each other—well, yes, it might chance 
that Dulcie can sleep in the Blue Dormitory 
another term. I'll make a note of it, and if 
there’s a vacancy, I’ll see what can be done. 
Now, run along, all of you; I’m busy.” 

Coral’s cough obligingly refrained from 
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attacking her in Miss Corbett’s hearing, but 
it made up for it afterwards, whilst we were 
helping Coral move, and at intervals all through 
the night. The worst attack was about twelve. 

‘Just listen to Coral,’’ Hazel whispered 
anxiously to me—her bed was on one side of 
mine, and Stella’s on the other. We were 
supposed to draw the curtains at the sides of 
our beds, thus making fourteen complete little 
- rooms, each with its own bed, dressing chest, 
and washstand, but we seldom did draw them. 
“ Oughtn’t we to go to her?” 

Most of the other girls had awakened, too, 
and we solicitously crowded round Coral, 
offering her water, and patting her back. 

She coughed so badly, too, when we were 
dressing next morning, that Natalie said: 

“Don’t get up, Coral. It would only make 
your cold worse—it’s a pouring wet morning. 
[ll tell Miss Corbett, so it will be all right.” 

Poor Coral was only too thankful to take 
Natalie’s advice. 


CHAPTER II 
Hopes 


Our slackness, as a school, was the chief 
theme of Miss Bentley’s little talk to us, after 
prayers. 

“To win honours should not be one’s chief 
ambition,” she told us gravely, “‘ but lack of 
effort is weakening to the character. And ] 
am afraid that it is through lack of effort that 
we, as a school, have not had o one single success 
for nearly two years.” 

She said lots more, and we realized with ” 
shame that though St. Anne’s was the oldest 
and the largest of the three girls’ schools in 
twenty miles’ radius, we had failed to keep 
the singing banner (awarded at the Musical 
Festival for the best school choir), the tennis 
cup had gone to Clarkton High, and the hockey 
shield and rounders trophy to Greyfriars, 

Our successes in the Royal Drawing Society 
Exams were fewer than last year, and only 
two girls against sixteen of the previous year 
20 
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had pleased the piano examiner sufficiently for 
him to give them a pass. 

It was really dreadful. We sat in the Hall, 
four hundred conscience-stricken girls, whilst 
Miss Bentley went on to say it was not because 
- we were lacking in ability that we had failed, 
but because we let things drift. 

“We need more determination to succeed, 
more originality, less procrastination,”’ she said. 
“It is so easy to get into the habit of putting 
things off.’”’ Hazel, Stella, and I thought about 
all the things we ought to have done in the 
holidays and hadn’t, and looked guiltily at each 
other. 

“Our school magazine compares most un- 
favourably with the magazines of several other 
girls’ schools, some of which are less than 
half the size of St. Anne’s. The editors, 
Lettice and Myfanwy, tell me that they have 
had the utmost difficulty in getting contributions 
at all for it. I must say that I can see no cause 
for feeling pride in my girls.” 

- She paused a moment, then in tones into 
-which hope had crept, she went on. 

“But that is not always going to be the 
case. ‘This year, as you know, is the tercentenary 
of the founding of our school. Now I want you 
to celebrate it by winning all the honours 
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possible for St. Anne’s. If you all band to- 
gether, and every girl does a little better than 
her best, I am convinced that St. Anne’s 
will regain the prestige which, until the last 
little while, has been hers for three hundred 
years. Now I have a letter from Miss Gatty- 
Thomas——” 

We cheered loudly. Miss Gatty-Thomas had 
been the adored games mistress of St. Anne’s 
until two years ago; now she was a tennis star 
and we felt a sort of reflected glory in her 
successes. 

‘Miss Gatty-Thomas kindly offers an auto- 
graphed tennis racquet as a trophy for the 
form which plays the game best,”’ Miss Bentley . 
went on, when, after a few minutes, Lettice, 
our head girl, rang for silence. ‘‘ Not the 
game of tennis alone, I presume,’’ Miss Bentley 
smiled, “ but the game of life—of school life. 
I wonder to which form wall fall the honour of 
holding it first?” 

She scrutinized the sea of faces in front of 
her. Hazel squeezed my hand; the squeeze 
meant, “‘ Middle Fourth is going to. win that 
racquet.” 

= It will be awarded at the end of the present 
term,’’ Miss Bentley continued. ‘‘ I am sure 
that no words of mine are needed to induce 
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you all to try your utmost to win it. Then it 
has been suggested by the governors of St. 
Anne’s that a fitting way to mark the ter- 
centenary of the school would be to plant the 
lower field with trees. To this end, one hundred 
_ trees have been voted, and each tree will be 
planted by a girl of St. Anne’s.”’ 

Miss Bentley was obliged to pause again 
because of the cheers. Of course we were 
delighted about the tree planting, but perhaps 
the cheers wouldn’t have been quite so loud 
and long if we hadn’t felt so depressed at the 
beginning of the speech. It was pleasing that 
there was something to cheer about. 

“ But we must not think of ourselves alone,” 
Miss Bentley began again, when the cheering 
died down. Hazel nudged me on one side, 
and Stella on the other. “ You all know about 
the work of the Mission.”’ ! 

Indeed we did. Didn’t we spend many 
precious hours every autumn dressing dolls and 
making clothes for the Mission; we gathered 
primroses and violets for it in spring, and every 
girl popped a penny each week, sometimes two 
pennies or even three, into the Mission box. 
What more was expected? Miss Bentley pro- 
ceeded to enlighten us. 

“You well know that the children whom it 
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helps live in the very poorest part of London, 
most of them have never been into the country 
—never seen a meadow, incredible though it 
seems. Now, I was wondering if we could give 
a party, here at St. Anne’s, to a number of 
these unfortunate children, say one hundred. 
I should like it to be a real treat for them, a 
day which they would remember always. But 
it would cost money—there would be the 
railway fares to provide for, besides the meals. 
Five shillings ought to be allowed for each 
child, twenty-five pounds for one hundred 
children. There are four hundred girls at 
St. Anne’s; if each girl is willing to give one 
and threepence, we can manage it. But I want 
it clearly understood that this is an extra; 
I do not want the weekly Mission collection, 
which, as you know, goes towards providing 
the Christmas treat, to suffer. Think it over, 
and the prefects of each form will bring the 
decisions of their form to me to-morrow.” 

After a few more admonitions, Miss Bentley 
gave Lettice the signal to ring the bell for 
dismissal. : 

““Of course there can be no two opinions 
about the party,’ Hazel informed us when 
we got to our form room. Hazel was prefect 
for the year—incidentally I was vice-prefect. 
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“Can there not?” Natalie queried. 

We turned somewhat indignant faces on her. 

“I was wondering if we couldn’t have two 
hundred children, instead of one,” Natalie 
went on mildly, though there was a twinkle in 
herseves 2s 

“That would mean only half a crown each 
—less than threepence a week. I’m quite willing 
to give half a crown!” 

We all said we were, too, and commended 
Natalie for her suggestion. 

* Which form is going to have Miss Gatty- 
Thomas’s racquet?” Hormgecid, Stella, who was 
games captain. — 

** Middle Fourth!’’ we chorused. ‘There was 
laughter in some of the voices, though others 
were in earnest. 

“We will!’ Stella Heclaved emphatically. 
“ We can if we band together. We've just got 
to win everything winable! There’s the tennis 
cup—you, Nina and Molly, practise for all 
you’re worth, and get that cup, you can if you 
try. Winnie and Hope, one of you has got to 
win the elocution prize; Grace, it’s your duty 
to try to beat me with the violin solo, also — 
piano—one of us has gof to get first with both! 
And Hazel and Rosemary, you’ve got to Beas 
get a nature diary prize!” 
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““And I suppose we must get the Sports 
Shield, and the Form Running Clock, and the 
Tidy Picture?’ Hope laughed when Stella 
paused for breath. 

“* Certainly!” Stella told her sweepingly, “ and 
the Deportment Clock—but that’s Hazel’s 
sphere.” 

“* You've foreitien the most important one 
of all—or one of the most important, Stella,” 
Hazel chuckled. “The Gym Trophy; I really 
do think we stand a fair chance of getting that! 
Can you two do gym?” She turned to Moira 
and Monica, who nodded delightedly. “ Good! 
That’s two extra for us—it’s better than if the 
Comp had been held last. term!’’ 

The Gym Competition was usually held at 
the end of the spring term, but Miss Long, 
our gym mistress, was ill then, and the event 
had been postponed until the first week of 
summer term. | 

“As to the Deportment Clock, we can get 
it! It’s just a matter of behaving properly— 
at school, I mean,” she qualified. ‘And the 
Tidy Picture, too. If every girl puts her things 
away tidily always, and not one of us gets an 
order or discipline mark, no one can beat that! 
We’ve got to remember that we are working 
for each other—for the form—for St. Anne’s!”’ 
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“Quite right, Hazel,” commended Miss 
Mackintosh, our form mistress, who had come 
in as Hazel was finishing her eloquent speech, 
and had overheard. ‘‘ Now, girls, go to your 
desks. Winnie——’” 

A Fifth Form girl came in and spoke to Miss 
Mackintosh, who looked somewhat astonished. 

“Thank you, Elsie,” she said. She passed 
Elsie’s message on to us. 

“Miss Bentley wishes the Blue Dormitory 
girls to go to her at once.” 

“What for, I wonder?” we asked each other, 
a little apprehensively, as we sped along the 
corridor, and up the stairs to Miss Bentley’s 
room, which was, together with her private 
rooms, in the old part of St. Anne’s. 

Miss Bentley, looking very much perturbed, 
was writing when we filed into her room. The 
door at the farther side of the room was open. 
From where I stood, I could see a wide passage 
leading presumably to Miss Bentley’s bedroom 
or private drawing-room—perhaps both—and 
in this passage was a large cupboard, the door 
of which was ajar, and in this cupboard was 
an old carved oak coffer. 

Curious though I was to know why we had 
been summoned by Miss Bentley, I couldn’t 
but feel thrilled at the sight of that coffer; 
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anything with associations of the past fascinated 
me, and it was plain to see that the chest was 
very old. What if it was filled with jewels and 
gold—what if it belonged to St. Anne’s, just 
as the armour in the museum belonged to it? 
Wasn’t there a legend that St. Anne had a 
lover who was killed in the wars, and because 
of that she devoted herself to good works, 
and founded the school? Perhaps that chest 
of gold was a ransom, only it was too late to 
save the lover-—— 

““T am very sorry, girls,” Miss Bentley was 
saying in pained tones, ‘‘ but I shall be obliged 
to put you in quarantine for three weeks; Coral 
St. Muir has whooping cough. I understand 
that, contrary to rules, no curtains were drawn 
last night, and Coral tells me that you were, 
at one time, all round her bed. Though I 
can understand the kindly feeling which 
prompted that,” she added, smiling sym- 
pathetically. “You have certainly all been 
exposed to infection, so, in order to safeguard 
the school, you must not mix with the other 
girls, You will, of course, sleep as usual in 
the Blue Dormitory, Coral is in the Isolation 
Ward, and you will use the room which adjoins 
the dormitory as a sitting-room and form 
room—Hazel, Rosemary, and Stella, I do not 
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think it advisable for you to go home during 
the period of quarantine—it is possible you — 
might carry infection.” 

We were the only weekly boarders in the 
Blue Dorm. 

“It is most unfortunate, but we will hope 
that no harm has been done,” Miss Bentley 
went on hopefully. ‘“‘ You will go now to 
Miss Corbett, who will give you gargles—we 
must prevent the disease spreading, if possible. 
It is not necessary for me to put you on your 
honour, girls, not to mix with the rest of the 
school—I know I can trust you.” 

She dismissed us with a nod. | : 

“Not go home week ends!” Hazel gasped 
when we were outside the room. ‘‘ What- 
ever will happen to our diaries? I can’t even 
ask Mother to send my notes—I don’t know 
myself where they are, they might be any- 
where, and there’s a dozen films need develop- 
ing 93 

“They can wait, but the dove’s nest can’t 
—the eggs will be hatched,” I groaned, “ and 
lots of wild flowers which we had meant to 
press will be over. Oh, dear, 1 wish we'd 
done more in the holidays!” 

“It doesn’t appear to have dawned on you 
that we are out of the gym Comp,”’ Stella said 
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grimly. “It’s very probable that Middle 
Fourth will be out of it entirely. At full numbers 
ours is the smallest form in the school, except 
the Sixth; why, with us in quarantine, there — 
will be only six girls left—it would be absolutely | 
ridiculous for such a few to enter! There are 
thirty people in most of the forms—there are 
fourteen even in the Sixth!” | 

Her prophecy was correct. Miss Long 
sorrowfully told us that it was impossible for 
the remaining six to represent the form, though 
she felt that we should have had a good chance 
of winning the trophy. 

“You must try hard for the Sports Shield 
and Tennis Cup,” she comforted us. ‘‘ You 
will have plenty of time for practice. You 
will, of course, be unable to do gym whilst 
you are in quarantine, but instead, you can 
play on the hard courts—Miss Bentley wants 
you to be out of doors as much as possible. 
And that reminds me: you will not be able to | 
use the courts when the other girls are out, 
so Miss Bentley has arranged for you to have 
meals half an hour earlier, so that you can 
play tennis whilst the other girls are at meals.” 

“It all sounds very nice,’ Hazel remarked, 
“but in reality it is horrid! How can we start 
anything? And we can’t play in the boarders’ 
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tournaments; why, half the fun is in competing 
- with others!”’ | 

* Well, three weeks will soon be over,” Natalie 
pointed out, “it’s not as though it’s for the 
whole of the term.’ 

“It’s for long enough to upset crore? 
Hazel grumbled. ‘ And perhaps it will be for 
the whole of the term, perhaps we shall all get 
_ whooping cough.” 

I felt utterly miserable: if I hadn’t suggested 
that Coral should sleep in our dormitory, 
nothing of this would have happened. I said 
so to the girls. 

“Well, if you hadn’t suggested it, someone 
else -would,” Natalie assured me kindly, and 
the others agreed, but the fact remained that 
no one else had proposed it, and I had! 

I felt still worse about it when the day of 
the gym Comp came, and we were utterly out 
of the fun. We sadly watched, from the window 
of our prison, excited groups of girls discussing 
the events—heard scraps of their conversa- 
tion. 

* Couldn’t you have roared when Daisy rolled 
over?” 

‘“‘ Wasn’t it hard luck for Doris—missing her 
footing on the rope ladder?” 

The intelligence that the Upper Fourth had 
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won the senior trophy added another (1 was 
about to say ‘the last’, but it wasn’t quite - 
the last) drop to our cup of woe, that day. 

“They'll crow over us more than ever,” 
Stella groaned, ‘and we could have got it— 
I’m sure we could!”’ 

It was a lovely evening. Whilst we were 
supposed to be doing prep we watched the 
boarders, in the distance, playing the first 
round of the tournament; we saw Miss Bentley 
proudly escorting round the grounds Miss 
Johns, the lady who had come to judge the 
gym competition, and we cast pitying glances 
at poor Coral, who, pathetically alone, was 
also watching these diversions from the window 
of the Isolation Ward across the quadrangle. 

It suddenly seemed unbearable—lI’d just got 
to do something. I said so. 

“It’s even worse for poor Coral than it 1s 
for us!” I said. “‘ I’m going to make a fountain 
—I’ve had the idea in my mind ever since . 
Miss Everest showed us how fountains are 
made: I’d meant to wait until we were home 
_—to water your garden, Stella! But there’s 
no time like the present—we mustn’t pro- 
crastinate, we must be original! And it will 
amuse Coral, too. What we want are two 
good-sized tins, and some rubber tubing, and 
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Nina, a screw top off one of your bottles; 
yes, that hair lotion one will do lovely.” 

““And water?’ Natalie suggested. 

“Of course, a lot. You go and get some 
from the bathroom whilst I negotiate with 
Matron regarding some tins.” 

“Where will you get the tubing from?” 
Stella asked with alacrity. ‘‘ From James?” 

James was St. Anne’s head gardener and 
general caretaker. 

‘“* Yes, there are lots of pieces in the shed,” | 
I told her. Stella volunteered to get them. 

“‘ Anything to save my beloved garden!” she 
declared. “I was not aware you had intentions 
on that!” 

Stella loved her Hes at The Croft, and 
indeed, she had good cause to. She had 
quantities of lovely dwarf rose bushes—all 
named—which kindly relatives and friends, 
aware of her passion for all flowers, and roses 
in particular, had bestowed upon her, from 
time to time. But did the roses ever get called 
by their nursery names? No, indeed. “ The 
Bride,” the bush which bore lovely white 
roses, was “ Uncle John”, because he had 
given it her; the “ Mrs. John Lang ’’, a soft 
pink, was ‘‘ Mrs. Carmichael”’, because it 
was especially dainty and sweet—each was 
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named after someone of whom Stella was 
fond. 

Stella hurried away, and soon returned with 
the tubing, and I prevailed on Matron to 
bestow on me two large syrup tins. 

“I got hot water by mistake,” Natalie said, 
* will it matter?” 

I said it wouldn’t, since there was no grass 
beneath the window, only flagstones, and with 
the joyful assistance of the other girls I bored 
holes and fixed tubing, and someone signalled 
across to Coral, to look out for a display. 

“Pour the water in,’ I directed Natalie, 
when we had fixed the tins in position, one on 
top of the wardrobe, and the other on the 
window sill. Natalie poured. From the tubing 
fixed to the tin on the window sill, a fountain 
a yard high spurted up in the most gratifying 
way 

“ Well done, Rosemary!” applauded the girls, 
shouting and laughing. 

“It needs to be a little firhien out,” I said 
critically, though really, I felt quite proud of 
my success, “it splashes the window as it is 
—just pass me that book—that’s it—oh 
_ Suddenly, from nowhere, it seemed, though 

I suppose they really came round the corner 
of the quadrangle, appeared Miss Bentley and 
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_ Miss Johns—just beneath the window and 
the fountain. 

“Oh!” gasped the girls behind me, aghast. 
I grabbed at the tin, intending to divert the 
jet—there was a clatter and crash, a chorus) 
' of wild screams from the girls, two high thin 
ones from the ladies, and I realized with horror 
that the two tins of water had fallen and 
emptied themselves on the Head and her 
guest. | 
“And it was hot—almost scalding!” Hazel 
breathed in deep dismay, whilst Mysie giggled: 
““Oh it was funny! It almost makes up for 
being out of gym! Did you see how astonished 
they looked? Oh!” 

We were all feeling a little hysterical, and 
though I felt dreadfully bad about it, I found 
myself laughing with Mysie and the rest. 

Of course I immediately sent a note of 
apology to Miss Bentley but I wouldn’t have 
had it happen for anything. 


2 . (EB 358) . 


CHAPTER III 
Bad News 


None of us developed whooping cough, 
and on the whole, the three weeks of quarantine 
passed pleasantly enough. I fancy we were 
greatly envied by the rest of the school; Miss 
Bentley and all the mistresses did their best 
to make up to us for our lack of freedom, and 
we spent every possible moment out of doors. 
We revelled in picnic teas in the woods on fine 
days, and we were very pleased to be playing 
tennis within sight of Upper Fourth’s form room 
window during their French lesson on Tuesdays, 
and algebra on Thursdays. | 

We were well posted in all school news, Gnd 
outside items of interest, too, by means of 
letters which the girls were allowed to send us. 
We learned that a mail-bag robbery had taken 
place within a few miles of Delmere (which. 
Was our nearest town) and that plate and jewels 
had been stolen from a country house not far 
away, and the intelligence thrilled us greatly. 

Lettice and Myfanwy sent an urgent appeal 

= | 
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for contributions for the spring number of the 
magazine. 

“You have plenty of leisure now,” they 
urged, “ we had nothing from your form for — 
the Christmas issue—it’s up to you to make up 
for lost time and opportunity.” | 

“So it is,” Hazel agreed, “‘ though they seem 
quite lofty enough about it. Let’s show them we 
are not the utter slackers they seem to think!”’ 

So, on wet evenings and Saturday afternoons 
(the other boarders had the courts in the 
afternoons on Saturdays, and we in the evening) | 
we cudgelled our brains, with the result that 
every one of us had something to offer Lettice 
and Myfanwy. It was great fun reading and 
criticizing each other’s efforts. ‘Thoughts of 
that carved oak coffer haunted me, and I. made 
up some verses about it. 

‘“‘ They are lovely!”’ Hazel announced. “‘ Do 
listen, girls.” 

She read the verses out. 


_A LEGEND OF ST. ANNE’S 


Sir Roger was the younger son, 
The younger son 
Of a lordly house; 
The Lady Anne was his heart’s true twee! : 
Noble he was, and strong and bold, 
But she was wealthy, and he lacked gold. 
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So he crossed the sea, his fortune to make, 
Fortune to make 
For his lady fair; 
But times were evil, and evil his fate; 
Captured, and prisoned in dungeon deep, 
Till ransom was paid, would his captors keep. 


To Lady Anne the dreadful news, 

The dreadful news 

Was brought apace; 
She gathered the ransom, a princely sum; 
But ere she could send it, her lover to wed, 
Came the sad tidings, Sir Roger was dead. 


The Lady Anne to deeds of good, 
To deeds of good 
Devoted her life. 
But none might touch the ransom, she vowed, 
In a coffer of oak it should stay for aye, 
Housed in St. Anne’s till all crumbled away. 


“‘ Lettice and Myfanwy can’t refuse that!” 
she said emphatically, and she was right. 

“It’s quite a nice little fancy,’”’ Lettice told — 
‘me approvingly, with only the merest hint of 
condescension in her voice, when I offered it 
her, the first day of our release. 

But, after all, despite the extra tennis and 
picnic teas, it was lovely when the three weeks 
‘had passed, and we were restored to normal 
conditions; the six lonely souls of our form 
received us back with joy; there was much to 
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talk over, and they had many things to tell us. 
*“Miss Mackintosh wants us to bring our 
collections to show each other,” Hope informed 
us, “only we waited until you others came 
back. Collections of things,’ she added, . 
seeing our bewilderment, “like stamps or 
autographs; it will be jolly seeing who has got 
the most original one. We've only to bring 
one collection each. Mine is ages stamps 
nor autographs!’ 

I hastily ran over in my mind my various 
collections, and couldn’t quite decide whether 
to take my pennies (I had nearly two hundred, 
each with a different date) or my valentines. 

“‘And it’s Miss Bentley’s birthday next 
Friday. What are we going to give her?” 
Molly clamoured. “The Upper Fourth have 
ordered a scrumptious basket of fruit and the 
fruit has got to be the school colours as nearly 
as possible, and Lower Fourth are giving a 
bunch of long-stemmed roses and they’re to be 
tied with school ribbon, and the Fifth and 
Sixth are giving books——” 

‘* And they’re to be bound in school colours, 
I suppose?”’ Natalie queried somewhat sarcas- 
tically. ‘Oh, don’t worry, Molly, we'll think 
of something heaps more original—everyone 
gives books or fruit or flowers!”’ 
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‘“‘ We'd better make a cake, and colour the 
icing blue and brown,” Stella laughed. 

“Or tie school ribbon round it,” giggled 
Nina. 

“Well, why not?’ Hazel asked seriously. 
“It is cooking lesson for Middle Fourth on 
Monday—I’m almost sure Miss May would let 
us make-a cake, if we explained.” 

“‘ But we couldn’t ice it,’ Nina objected. 

Hazel frowned thoughtfully. 

“I’m not so sure,’ she said. ‘I know. 
we couldn’t ice it on Monday—it wouldn’t be 
cool enough, but quite probably Miss May © 
would let us do it some other time.” 

“We couldn’t all ice it,’’ Hope pointed out. 
“Why not leave that part to the boarders— 
they could do it in the evenings?” 

““ Good!” Hazel cried. “ We’ve got an icing 
set at home—I’ll bring it along. I propose 
that we don’t say a word about it to a soul, 
not even to Miss May—the icing part, I mean, 
and it will be a complete surprise for Miss 
Bentley.” 3 

It transpired that the icing was not the only 
surprise connected with that cake! | 

“* How shall we manage about the ingredients 
—ask Miss May to get them for us, or provide 
them ourselves?” Natalie asked. 
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“Provide them ourselves, I think,” Hazel. 
suggested. ‘‘ It would seem more like a personal 
gift from the form. Oughtn’t we to see what 
ingredients we need, then each provide certain 
articles?” 

“We ought, first, to ee Miss May’s per- 
mission to make it,’ Stella reminded us. 

So Hazel and I sought Miss May, and 
‘explained, and she said it was quite a nice 
idea, and gave us a list of things we should 
need. We found that the cake would cost 
about eight shillings, exclusive of the ribbon, 
or whatever decoration of that kind we decided 
on, so each of us arranged to bring something 
to the value of sixpence or thereabouts. My 
contribution was to be two ounces of almonds 
for the cake (some of the other girls were 
providing the almonds for the almond paste— 
oh, yes, we intended to do it properly). Stella 
was to supply a quarter of a pound of citron, 
and Hazel half a pound of icing sugar and the 
colouring. 

It was wet during the dinner hour that day, 
so between dinner and afternoon school the 
boarders and school-dinner girls, about one 
hundred and fifty of us, danced in the Hall; 
or at least, we elder ones danced, and the little 
ones played hide and seek amongst us, occasion- 
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ally tripping us up, or getting bowled over 
themselves. 

It was lovely to be with all the girls again, 
and it came to me how perfectly delightful it~ 
was to belong to a good school like ours, and 
I determined to do, as Miss Bentley said, a 
little better than my best to help maintain 
the traditions of St. Anne’s. If we hadn't 
distinguished ourselves in games or scholar- 
ships, we were decidedly a happy lot—there 
wasn’t a gloomy face in the Hall, and the 
appearance of the girls certainly upheld the 
name the school had won for smartness. 

Every tunic (each exactly the same shade of 
golden brown) was carefully pressed, so that 
the pleats were pleats, every tussore blouse was 
clean, not a hole showed in the brown stockings, 
and the white shoes (gym shoes really, only we 
wore them for dancing) were spotless. i 

About two-thirds of the girls wore brown — 
girdles and fifty fortunate individuals were 
resplendent in blue ones—deportment girdles; 
Hazel, Stella, and I each rejoiced in the posses- 
sion of ablue girdle. Poor Hazel! Sheand Stella 
_ fox-trotted by me just then, and I couldn’t but 
notice that though her thick plaits were longer 
than any girl’s, her tunic was shorter; and just 
as her hair was shiniest of anyone’s, so was 
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her tunic, and her stockings had far more darns. 

“‘ Day-dreaming?”’ she asked a minute later. 
_ That dance had finished and Stella was going 
to play for the next one. “‘ You look fearfully 
glum. Whew! It’s hot dancing. I'll have a 
rest this one.” | 

One of the Upper Fourth girls, who was 
also resting on the steps, asked, with an air of 
superiority: “‘ Are you going to give Miss 
Bentley anything for her birthday? We've 
ordered a basket of fruit!” 

“‘ Indeed?”’ Hazel replied with lofty indiffer- 
ence. “Qh yes, certainly we shall give Miss 
Bentley a gift—something original!” 


_ “ Oh-h, it’s glorious to be going home again!” 

Stella cried on Friday evening when we were 
on our way to Heather Coombe. “I wonder 
how my garden is getting on—there ought to 
be buds on the roses soon—and if the dove’s 
eggs are hatched!”’ 

“Sure to be, but perhaps the <a birds 
will be there,” Hazel said, “ we might get a 
photo of them.” Hazel always went to and 
from school with us, in the car. 

Photos went into the diaries, and pressed 
flowers and drawings—anything to make them 
additionally attractive and interesting. 
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““ Come over later, won’t you?” we invited 
when Hazel got out at Owlstone. | 
After we had washed and changed, and 
retailed items of school news to Mother, who 
was overjoyed at having us home again, we 
surveyed Stella’s garden, and we couldn’t 
decide whether to weed it—it sorely needed 
our ministrations—or to go trophy-hunting for 
the diaries, or do all our week-end homework 
so as to have the whole of Saturday free. | 
“I wish Hazel would come,” Stella said, 

“* she’s late.” 

* Let’s go and meet her,” I suggested. 

There was no sign of Hazel in the village. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Carmichael is worse,”’ Stella 
said apprehensively, “it’s not like Hazel to 
stay at home.” 

We rang the bell, and Jane, the Carmichaels’ 
old housekeeper, who was really like one of 
the family, answered the door. 

Miss Hazel? Why, I thought he was 
with you, poor lamb,” she said with a world 
of tenderness in her voice. “I should think, 
then, she’d be in The Retreat, as she calls it. 
Yes, go to her and comfort her if you can, 
Miss Rosemary and Miss Stella, though how 
_ you’ll do it, is more than I can say.” 

Her words and face alike were tragic; I 
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felt quite alarmed. It was plain to see that 
something was very much the matter. 

““ Is—is Mrs. Carmichael worse?”’ I faltered. 

Jane shook her head. 

“It’s not that, she’s no worse to speak af 
though she’s far from well, and what wonder? 
But there, Miss Hazel will tell you all about 
it—and it will do her good to tell someone,” 
she added. 

_ “ What can be the matter?” Stella gasped as, 

hand in hand, we ran down the lovely old 
garden, past moss-grown pedestals and statues 
and sundial and bird baths. 

I shook my head. I couldn’t understand it 
at all. 

We found Hazel in The Retreat; she was 
huddled in one of the three deep arm-chairs 
which Mrs. Carmichael had given her for her 
“ play room ”, crying as though her heart would 
break. 7 

“‘ Hazel, darling, what is the matter?” Stella 
asked, almost tearfully. It was dreadful to 
see poor Hazel crying like that. 

“Oh, everything ...Mother...I1.... 
that is .. . oh I just can’t realize it. I hate to 
tell you, but I must,” she sobbed. 

“ Don’t, if you don’t want to,” I said, feeling — 
very bewildered. 7 
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“But you'll have to know! I can’t go to St. 
Anne’s any more after this term, and——” 

‘“‘Can’t go to St. Anne’s?” Stella interrupted 
incredulously. ‘ But Hazel——” - 

“ And Owlstone will have to be sold, and 
we shall have to go away—probably to a 
boarding house at Broadstairs to a friend of 
Mother’s, and we shall have to help run the 
-house—I’m not going to school any more 
anywhere; Mother says : can study in the 
evening.’ 

Hazel’s voice trailed off pitifully, and sobs 
almost choked her. Stella and I didn’t know 


what to say, so we said cee only “Poor — 


Hazel ”’. 

“It’s because of the mail-bag robbery,” 
Hazel went on, after a few minutes which 
seemed dreamlike, no, nightmarish and unreal. 
“You see, mother has only a very tiny income, 
not sufficient for us all to live on, and Owlstone 
is mortgaged, it seems, it was mortgaged before 
Father died. I only knew all these things this 
evening, though.” 

“The mail-bag robbery?” Stella repeated. 

“Yes, it seems that Mother had a lot of 
jewellery and she sold some—a few pieces— 
soon after Father died, to keep things going. 
But the money from that has all gone, so 
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Mother, utterly worn out with trying to manage 
on almost nothing, decided to sell all the rest, 
and clear off the mortgage, so that she wasn’t 
obliged to keep paying interest, and there 
would have been enough to last, at least until 
Sheena and I could manage for ourselves— 
the jewellery, though old-fashioned, was worth 
lots of money. Well, it just never got to London — 
—where Mother was sending it, and the 
robbery took place the night after Mother 
posted it.” | 

“‘ But—but surely Mrs. Carmichael will get 
~ compensation? Surely it was registered?” 

“That’s just where it is,’ Hazel said sadly. 
‘It was not registered! The last which Mother 
sold, she herself took to London, and she 
intended to take this, and get new clothes 
for us all at the same time, but she has been ill 
since Christmas, and couldn’t travel. And things 
_ got desperate—she had just got to get some 
money, and she couldn’t take the jewellery, so 
she sent it by post in a plain wrapper, because, 
well, because you know how things get round 
in a village, and Mother was afraid that if she 
- registered it, everyone in Heather Coombe 
would guess she was selling the jewellery, and 
would pity her for being poor. But people 
will have to know now,” she finished desolately. 
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“How dreadful—how absolutely dreadful!” 
I said, feeling that words were empty and use- 
less, and Stella declared fiercely: 

** I'd love to kill the man, or men, who stole ~ 
that mail bag!”’ : 

Hazel smiled a little then. 

“You see, if Mother had ees the 

packet for its full value, there would have 
been sure to have been a talk—the jewellery 
was worth hundreds of pounds—and indeed, 
. Mother thought it would be safer going as a 
plain parcel, one hears of so many registered 
parcels getting lost nowadays. Their being 
registered calls attention to the fact that they 
contain something of value!”’ 
- Hazel leaving St. Anne’s—leaving Owlstone — 
—at the end of the term! It just couldn’t, 
shouldn’t be! Hazel shouldn’t go out of our 
lives! A way must be found so that she could 
board at St. Anne’s, as she did now, and, 
if Mrs. Carmichael must leave Owlstone, though 
that was unthinkable, Hazel could stay with us 
for week-ends, and during the holidays; Mother 
and Father would, I knew, be only too pleased 
to have her. 

‘“‘ There are lots of scholarships and bursaries 
given at St. Anne’s,” I said. “ Surely, Hazel, 
there is one, at least, to meet a case like yours?” 
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*“'There’s not,” Hazel replied, ‘‘ and if there 
was .. . the five scholarships are for girls 
going to universities and the four bursaries for 
girls over sixteen, who want to be trained for 
teaching—lI looked it up in the school magazine. 
And the Old Girls Association is working to get 
grants to help girls of school leaving age, who need ~ 
assistance for training in other professions!” 

‘““If we explained to Miss Bentley exactly 
how it is, I feel sure she would put it before 
the governors, and they would let you stay,” 
Stella said. 

‘“*On charity?” Hazel’s head went up. “ No, 
thank you! I should hate accepting a bursary, 
even, though if it would help Mother, I would 
try to stifle my pride. But it wouldn’t help 
Mother at all if I did stay at St. Anne’s—it | 
would be worse for her! She needs me with | 
_her—— She’s been so brave these four years, 
and not said a word about—about how poor 
we are! J’d no idea until last night!’’ 

Poor Hazel’s voice broke again, and tears 
began to trickle once more. 

“It’s heaps worse for Mother than: for me. — 
She’s lost Father and now Owlstone, and I | 
mean to do everything I can to make up. 
It will be awful for her to have to leave Owl- 
stone—why, she seems part of it! I said I 
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should revel in living at the seaside, though 
I shall hate it really, only I wanted her to 
think that I should be happy, or she’d worry 
over that, too, and she said it was because . 
I was young that I could bear to leave Owl- 
stone, and she was glad I felt so about it! 
But Jane wasn’t deceived! She loves Owl- 
stone, too—she’s been here always. Mother 


wants her to stay, if the next people here” 


(Hazel shuddered) “will have her, but she 
says where we go she shall go.” 

Of course, Stella and I tried to comfort poor 
Hazel, but nothing we might say could alter 
facts. — 

‘““T’ve told you just how our affairs stand,” 
Hazel said; when she had cried so much she 
couldn’t cry any more, and felt a little better, 
I fancy. ‘ Mother said I might, and I believe 
she intends to tell Mrs. Sackville” (our Mother) 
“if she can bring herself to, but I shan’t tell 
another soul—I couldn’t bear having people 
look down on Mother, and pity her for being 
poor. ess | | 

Naturally, Stella and I said we wouldn’t say 
a word to a soul, either. We wanted Hazel 
to come out for a walk with us, or over to 
The Croft, for tennis, or anything she liked, 
but she wouldn’t. 
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“I just can’t, to-night,” she said with a 
twisted little smile. ‘‘ I’m going in to Mother, - 
now, but I’ll come over as usual to-morrow.” — 

Stella and I could talk of nothing else, as 
we sorrowfully went back to The Croft. It 
was almost as big a blow to us as to Hazel. 
We'had no heart for a nature walk, and we 
certainly couldn’t concentrate on lessons, so we 
decided to weed Stella’s garden. | 
A huge thistle had grown up during our 

absence. | 

“Tl name that!’ I told Stella grimly, as I 
pulled it up—though it pricked my fingers 
dreadfully—and flung it on to a pile of rubbish 
which was destined to be burnt, “ it’s the man 
‘who stole the mail bag!”’ pre? 

_ We both stamped on the enemy. 


CHAPTER IV 
Collections 


‘““Oh, it makes me feel absolutely wild!” 
‘Stella cried, as we viciously tugged at the 
smaller weeds. ‘“‘ Can’t we do something so 
that Hazel can stay at St. Anne’s? Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way! If we could get 
the money, it wouldn’t be charity taking it from 
us!”’ , | 

“But, Stella, we can’t, can we?” I asked, 
hating to be a wet blanket, yet not seeing 
how it would be possible. ‘“* Why, with the 
‘extra money we’ve promised for the Mission, | 
we shall only have a few shillings—about five 
—between us. That wouldn’t pay a twentieth 
part of the school fees for one term even, let 
alone boarding fees!”’ 

‘I know,” Stella said dismally, ‘‘ and if we 
asked Mother and Father to pay for Hazel, she 
wouldn’t have the money.” 

** Besides, she says she’s going with Mrs. 


Carmichael,” I wailed. 
52 
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* Mrs. Carmichael would be only too thank- 
ful for her to stay at school another two years, 
at least, if it could be managed without hurting 
her pride,” Stella said with conviction. “I 
wish we could think of something—Rosemary, 
I wonder,” her voice was suddenly hopeful and 
eager, ““ I wonder if we could get some money 
from my roses? They are good ones and money 
prizes are given at the Rose Show. I believe 
—I feel almost certain I could get some prizes! 
I got first in the children’s class last year, 
you remember—half a guinea. Well, suppose 
I compete in the open classes this year, for 
blooms and table decorations—every single one 
I can! Let’s get the schedule and see how 
many classes I can enter for!” 

We were both simply trembling with excite- 
ment; if we could manage to keep Hazel at 
school! | 
_ “Oh, Stella, there’s a new moon, see, behind 
the cedar,” I cried, as we ran indoors to get 
the schedule, “ let’s wish, wish hard!” | 

We squeezed each other’s hands delightedly;. 
it seemed so hopeful, seeing the baby moon just 
then. 

_ We found with joy that if Stella entered 
roses in every class she was able to, and got 
first prize in each, she would win fifteen pounds. 
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“Why, that would half pay for one term for 
Hazel!l”’ Stella cried gleefully, “and such an 
easy way of getting the money! One can 
achieve, if one makes up one’s mind to, Rose- 
mary! It’s just will power that’s needed! Now 
we must think of some way to: get the other 
money—something tells me that Hazel is going 
to stay at school!’ 

We were as pleased and excited as though 
Stella had really won every prize. 

At supper Stella broke the news to Father 
that she intended entering roses in nine classes. 

Father’s eyes twinkled. 

“ Nine classes! There’ll be no feasts for you — 
until the show is over, then!” he laughed, 
““so Mother can rest easy about your diges- 
tions—all your pocket money will be needed 
for entrance fees; you’ve remembered that it’s 
half a crown—for each class, except chil- 
dren’s?”’ | 

Our faces fell. i 

_“ Half a crown for each class?”’ poor Stella 
repeated in tones of bitterest disappointment. 
‘Why, that’s a pound, and we shall only 
have five shillings to spare, between us, all the 
term!”’ 

““Tlh pay the entrance fees, dear,’’ Mother 
promised Stella kindly. But Stella looked © 
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troubled, and said, no, she couldn’t have the 
money unless she earned it. | 

“Can we weed your herb garden for you, 
and keep it weeded until the show?’ she 
asked. 

_ Mother said yes, only she preferred us to 
play during week-ends, and not Bpens all our 
time working. 

““Isn’t it settled enutatle” Stella sighed 
-contentedly, as we went to bed. “ About the 
roses, I mean. Rosemary, don’t you think it 
will all come out right for Hazel, somehow?”’ 

I said yes, and tried to feel as optimistic 
as Stella appeared to be. 

Stella and I awaited Hazel’s coming next 
morning, with minds and hearts all churned up 
with emotion, but she looked surprisingly calm 
when she arrived, just as on other Saturdays, 
just after breakfast. 

“ Hulloa, girls!’ she called gaily, as soon as 
she reached the gate. ‘“‘ Why, dear me, how 
tidy your garden looks, Stella! What shall we 
do this morning? Lessons? I’ve not opened a 
single book! Or a walk?” 

“A walk,” Stella decided. “It’s going to 
rain soon. Binny” (our cat) “ was washing 
' behind her ears just now, and soot fell ei 
the chimney.” 
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Stella scorned to mention a more prosaic 
reason for expecting rain—the fact that the 
_ glass was falling. 

‘“‘Rightol”’ agreed Hazel. “ Going to take 
your cameras? Mine’s full—lI’ll take my pad 
instead; perhaps we shall see something worth 
sketching.” 

““I want to try to sketch the mill, some 
time,’ I said. ‘There was a competition, with 
money prizes, in The Delmere News, for the © 
best. drawings of old buildings in the district, 
and it had occurred to me that I might win a 
prize. Anyway, nothing venture, nothing win. — 

‘‘A sketch of the mill?’ Hazel repeated, 
somewhat surprised. “ For your diary?” 

“No, that would scarcely be Nature!” I 
laughed. “I just want one, that’s all.” Of 
course I couldn’t tell her why I wanted it, 
though she looked puzzled, and a little dis- 
appointed, probably thinking I was pais 
_ school work. 

Stella understood, though, and suggested: 

“Well, then, suppose we all go to the mill, 
‘and you, Rosemary, stay and get a rough 
sketch, and Hazel and I go on to see if there 
are birds or eggs in the dove’s nest. If there 
are, Hazel can either sketch it or take a ie 
with my camera, if she wants to.” 
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_ We set forth, outwardly as on other Saturdays, 
yet there was a difference which we could all 
feel. At first we talked jerkily about things 
which didn’t matter in the least, and quite 
forgot to look for birds’ nests and first flowers 
and animals’ signs; then we were all silent, 
not a comfortable restful silence, but an uneasy 
one. ? j 

Hazel broke it. | 

“Rosemary and Stella,” she said in a queer, 
strained voice, “I don’t ever want to talk 
about it—about what I told you last night. 
I’m going to try to forget about it until—until 
we have to make alterations. It’s done and 
it can’t be helped!” She squared her shoulders. 
“T’m not going to grouse—I’m sorry I was 
such a baby last night, only it was so un- 
expected. And please, don’t say a word to 
the girls at school—about my leaving at the 
end of the term, I mean. [’ll iea ges come 
back, that’s all.” 

- Stella and I nodded. I couldn’t speak, there 
was a lump in my throat, and Stella looked 
as though there was one in hers, too. Some- 
how it seemed real about Hazel leaving school 
—less dreamlike than it had the previous 
night, and I couldn’t help reflecting that our 
efforts, Stella’s and mine, seemed so puny and 
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shadowy, and Mrs. Carmichael’s loss, and all 
it meant, so gigantic and substantial. 

I was glad when we reached the mill; tears 
were smarting at the back of my eyes, and 
I didn’t want Hazel to see me cry. 

“Tl get a rough sketch,” I said, “and if 
I’ve finished before you are back, I’ll come and 
meet you.” 

The tree in which we had found the 
dove’s nest was half a mile farther along the 
road. | 

When I said I would make a sketch of the 
mill, I quite forgot about the high wall which 
had been built round the mill property. It 
was impossible for me to see the lower parts of © 
the mill from the roadway, and without seeing 
all of it, I couldn’t possibly make a proper 
sketch. I hated to be beaten, though, and 
cast around for a way whereby I could get a 
view. I suppose the obvious and most simple 
way would have been to ask permission of | 
the tenant of the mill cottage—the artist lady 
about whom Haze! had spoken—but somehow — 
that method didn’t appeal to me. 

A few feet from the corner of the wall near 
the mill was an ivy-clad tree; it was the sim- 
plest matter in the world to climb that tree, 
and almost before I had made up my mind — 
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about it, I found myself a dozen feet above the 
ground with a good view of the mill. 

Then I felt dreadfully shocked at myself; 
I realized that I was overlooking private pro- 
perty. The realization was brought home to 
me by the fact that two men, one tall and the 
other short and slim, were in the garden talking 
together. 

I felt myself to be an eavesdropper, though 
if I had tried to, which of course I didn’t, 
I couldn’t have heard a word they said— 
they were a distance from the tree. 

Should I climb down again without my 
sketch? After all, why should I? I was harm- 
ing no one—I wouldn’t even look at the 
cottage and garden again, but focus my atten- 
tion on the mill beyond, and in three or four 
minutes—— 

I sketched conscientiously and rapidly, and. 
got the mill to my satisfaction, and was about 
to descend when, forgetting that I hadn’t 
meant to, I glanced again down into the garden. 
The men, who, I presumed, were relatives of 
the artist lady, had come nearer, and were 
walking now within a stone’s throw of the 
tree, indeed, almost beneath me, and I could . 
see their faces plainly. I saw something else; 
the nail of the little finger on the left hand of 
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one of ‘the men—the shorter one—was quite 
black. 

I don’t know exactly why I felt guilty, but 
I certainly did, and, seeing that Stella and 
Hazel were not yet within sight, I waited until 
the men went back, and into the cottage. 

Hazel and Stella had had no luck with the 
dove’s nest—the young ones were hatched and 
gone—but they were very excited over four 
baby long-eared owls, which they had dis- 
covered in a wood-pigeon’s nest. 

Hazel had got a photo of that nest, and 
seemed almost like herself again. She and 
Stella wanted me to go and see it, but rain 
was beginning to fall, so we hurried home, and 
since it simply poured the rest of the day, we 
were able to catch up quite a lot of arrears of 
work connected with our diaries and Stella’s | 
music. 

I think I have said that Hazel went to school 
with us, in the car. Usually, unless it was 
wet, in which case we called for her, she came 
along to The Croft and started with us. This 
Monday morning she was at The Croft early. 

“I quite forgot to ask you which collections 
you are going to take,” she said, when we were 
frantically trying to pack sufficient rulers and 
pencil cases and books and cotton tunics (the 
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latter in hopes the weather might come hot) to 
fill four cases, into two. 

‘* My wish bones,” Stella wailed, “‘ and they’ll 
all get crushed and broken!’’ 

Stella’s most treasured collection was com- 
posed of wish bones from poultry—she had 
seventeen different ones. 

‘“‘ My valentines,” I sighed, “‘ and they take 
_ up such a lot of room.” , 
“Ym taking my little ivory toys!’ Hazel © 
laughed, displaying the lovely little silver box 
in which she kept the seven beautifully carved 
little animals which Mr. Carmichael had once 
given her, and which she treasured very much, 
as indeed she well might, for they were really — 
perfect little models, not one of them larger 
than a cherry stone. “ Though really,” she 
added, “four of them, the pig and elephant 
and monkey and horse, are Sheena’s—it didn’t 
seem fair for me to have them all. Give me 
some of your things, Rosemary and Stella, 
I’ve got plenty of room in my case—it’s a big 
one. I?ll have those books, Rosemary, and 
there’s room in this corner for the almonds.” 

She finished packing my case and hers, whilst 
I ran upstairs to get a book carrier, in which 
to take my valentines. | 

If Hazel could forget about Mrs. Carmichael’s 
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loss, and all it meant, I couldn’t. All the time 
we were making the cake (cookery was first 
lesson) I could think of nothing else. Hazel 
and Stella and I had played together when 
we were babies; we had started together at 
St. Anne’s—we had always shared everything. 

** Rosemary!”’ shouted Natalie. “‘ I’ve spoken | 
to you three times! Do you realize that you’ve 
not stirred the cake yet? We'll finish tidying 
and washing up—we’ve all stirred except you | 
—make haste and have your stir, then put.it 
in the tin and in the oven!” 

Honestly, I was quite unaware that I was 
down at the farther end of the Domestic Science 
Room, mechanically washing up spoons and 
basins, whilst all the other girls of the form 
were energetically stirring Miss Bentley’s 
birthday cake at the other end. 

It came to me with a stab of compunction 
_ that I hadn’t brought my almonds, which 
were blanched and cut ready, down from the 
Form Room. After prayers we had taken the 
ingredients for the cake out of our cases— 
Hazel had put my almonds on my desk—and 
then Miss Mackintosh had asked me to take 
a message to Miss Baring, and I had gone 
straight from Miss Baring to the Domestic 
Science Room. | 
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“Rosemary, pull yourself together!” I re- 
proved myself, as I ran up to our Form Room 
to get the almonds. ‘“ Forgetting won’t mend 
matters, nor help Hazel.” 

But thoughts of Hazel brought to my eyes the 
tears which kept wanting to come. 

The Form Room was empty; so was my 
desk. 

“ Hazel must have put the almonds back,” I 
thought, “or maybe she didn’t put them out. 
I don’t seem to remember anything clearly.” 

I knew Hazel wouldn’t mind me looking 
in her case. Yes, the little white paper bag 
was in the corner; I snatched it up and ran 
to the Domestic Science Room, and hastily | 
emptied the contents of the bag into the cake 
mixture, and stirred briskly, then turned the 
mixture into the tin and thrust it into the oven. 

Next lesson was French, then after break, 
games until dinner. Miss Baring praised me 
for terinis, which was not surprising since we > 
had managed to get a lot of extra practice 
during the time we were in quarantine. | 

But during dinner it all came back to me 
about Hazel—perhaps having a school meal 
made me think about the boarding house in 
which Hazel said she was to help. Would 
she be obliged to wait on people, and wear 
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a cap and apron like Rose and Janie, the maids, 
I wondered. 

The food ances to choke me; I simply 
could not eat my dinner. Mercifully, I was 
not next Miss Bentley, or I must have made 
an effort to talk—the twenty girls at the Head’s 
table were moved round one place each meal, 
so that each girl had an opportunity of holding 
conversation with Miss Bentley. 

Just before the first course plates were 
removed I became aware that her eye, in which 
was marked displeasure, was fixed on my plate, 
and I suddenly remembered that during our 
three weeks’ absence there had been ructions 
with some of the Preparatory children, who 
had declined to eat their vegetables because, 
they declared, there were lots of caterpillars on 
them. Miss Bentley had said, ‘‘ Nonsense,” 
and had issued the edict that every girl must 
clear her plate before she left the table. On 
Thursday and Friday I had noticed, with a 
little amusement and a lot of pity, several 
small rebels still seated stonily in front of plates © 
on which remained little piles of broccoli or 
cabbage, when we left the Dining Hall, and 
Hope told me that they stayed there until 
afternoon school rather then eat the greens. 

Miss Bentley said nothing to me then, but 
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I received a summons to her room after dinner. 

“Possibly you are unaware that we have 
had some trouble with the juniors concerning 
their dinners,” she told me, “‘ and I have been 
compelled to give an order that every scrap of 
food on each plate must be eaten—nothing 
but good wholesome food is ever served at 
St. Anne’s. I expect the seniors to uphold me,” 
she finished reproachfully. : 


CHAPTER V 
The Birthday Cake 


“Now, have you all brought your collec- 
tions?” Miss Mackintosh asked when we 
assembled after dinner. 

We all said we had, and produced inviting- 
looking parcels and boxes. All except Hazel, 
who rummaged perplexedly in her case. 

“I couldn’t: have brought mine,” she an- 
nounced with dismay. ‘‘I must have left it 
at your place, Rosemary and Stella, yet I 
thought I put it in. But it’s not here!” 

“Are you sure?” Stella asked, going over to 
Hazel and helping her to search. ‘‘ I feel certain 
I saw you put it in!” | 

‘* Well, never mind,” Miss Mackintosh said, 
a trifle coldly, “‘ we will see the collections of 
those people who have remembered to bring 
them!” 

I felt so sorry for poor Hazel. I could quite 
understand her forgetfulness—I myself hardly 
knew what I was doing. And, of course, Miss 
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Mackintosh didn’t know, and merely thought 
it was carelessness on Hazel’s part. 

I almost hated to show my _ valentines, 
Hazel looked so troubled. It came to me that 
perhaps she thought the toys were lost, like 
Mrs. Carmichael’s jewellery, and though perhaps 
they were not very valuable from a monetary 
point of view, she treasured them greatly, and 
the silver box really was valuable. I determined 
to ask permission after tea to telephone home 
to make sure that it was at The Croft, just 
to ease Hazel’s mind. 

At any other time I should have revelled 
in seeing all the collections, and displaying 
mine, but I could feel interest in cpg that 
day. 

After tea, with Miss Bentley’s permission, I 
phoned home; I didn’t tell Hazel I was going 
to, because if the toys should chance to be 
lost, I just couldn’t bear to see her sorrow, and 
I didn’t have an opportunity to tell Stella, since 
immediately after tea she went for an extra 
orchestra lesson. 

“Ts Hazel’s silver box, the one in eiaah she 
keeps her ivory toys, at The Croft?” I asked. 

“Why, yes, dear; I’ve locked it away safely,” 
Mother said. ‘‘ You gave me quite a shock, 


Rosemary I made sure you were in quarantine 
(z 853) 
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again, or one of you had got whooping-cough— 
you sounded so worried!” 

“Your collection is all right, Hazel,” I told 
her, very pleased indeed to be able to tell her, 
“you left it at The Croft; I’ve just phoned 
Mother. She’s put it safely by.” 

“Qh, that’s good,” Hazel said relievedly. 
“IT should hate above everything to lose those 
toys, yet I made sure I put them in my case.” 

We had the last lesson before dinner, next 
day, in the Preparatory Room, since Upper 
Fifth were temporarily using our room. ‘The 
Preparatory Mistress, Miss Dennison, had, 
during our absence, managed to incur the dis- 
- pleasure of the six girls of our form who hadn’t 
been in quarantine, and these six girls exchanged 
understanding glances which made me suspect 
that mischief was afoot. _ 

Hope and Molly lingered behind when we 
were leaving the room at dismissal, and Hope 
-nimbly did something with the alarm clock 
whilst Molly was swiftly busy with something 
on Miss Dennison’s desk; I felt quite sure they 
were up to some tricks. 

It wasn’t difficult to guess what those tricks 
-were—Miss Dennison would have a little shock, 
probably in the middle of a lesson, by the alarm 
suddenly going off, and, unless I was greatly 
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mistaken, her pencils would decline to write— 
Molly had been delighted with the success of 
certain rubber-pointed pencils she had dis- 


covered which some energetic person had pro- 


vided for April-the-First amusement. 

~ Well and good, so far. But it wouldn’t end 
‘there; inquiries would be made, and guilt 
brought home to the Middle Fourth, and every 
misdemeanour lessened our chance of winning 
Miss Gatty-Thomas’s racquet. 

_ Perhaps, I thought, I might get a chance to 
change those pencils and shut off the alarm. 
I managed to get two pencils of the kind most 
of the mistresses used, from my case, in hopes, 
and put them down my stocking. — 

Joy! Miss Bentley was not in to dinner— 
here was my chance! When she was not in the 
Dining Hall, dinner was taken to her room, from 
our table. Always, one of the small girls from 
the table at right angles to Miss Bentley’s per- 
formed the office of carrying the plate to her, 
but I could easily take it myself the moment I 
had put the vegetables on—it was the duty of 
the two “ top ” girls to serve Miss Bentley with 


vegetables. And on the way back I could slip | | 


into the Preparatory Roorn and thereby save 
Middle Fourth a discipline mark or two. 


Feeling quite pleased with myself, I was about _ 


_ 
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to hurry out with the plate, when I Saiebe the 
arresting eye of Miss Dennison, who was at the 
lower end of the table; she signed to me to 
give the plate to one of the small girls, and I 
dared not disobey. I thrust it into the nearest 
outstretched hand, which happened to belong 
to Mysie, who very triumphantly hurried away 
with it. 

But in a few minutes a very crestfallen Mysie 
limped back into the Hall. 

“I slipped and fell in the corridor,” she 
explained with a funny little smile which sug- 
gested that tears were not far away, “and all 
the potatoes shot off. May I have some more?”’ 

—“ Rosemary, you'd better take it this time,” 
Miss May, who was in charge of Mysie’s table, 
told me, “ Mysie might fall again—the corridor 
is certainly very slippery.” 

With alacrity and thankfulness I piled the 
plate with potatoes, and made haste out with 
it, lest Miss May should change her mind or 
_ Miss Dennison shake her head. 

I wouldn’t wait until I came back, I decided, 
but would change the pencils and alter the 
clock then, whilst I had the opportunity—it 
would only take a minute, and someone might 
be in the corridor when I returned. 

The clock and pencils were just as I had 
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thought, and, feeling very pleased with myself, 
I set matters straight—and almost ran into 
Rose, who was taking the empty vegetable dishes 
away along the corridor, just as I came out of 
the Preparatory Form Room. } 

When Rose brought in the second course, 
she went across to Miss Dennison and spoke to 
her, and Miss Dennison left the room, then 
she came to me, and said: 

‘* Please, Miss Rosemary, Miss Bentley wishes 
to speak to you immediately after dinner.” 

A summons to the Head’s room always sets 
one speculating as to the cause of the summons. 
Still, I didn’t worry—I had eaten all my dinner 
that day, and I could think of nothing else in 
which I had transgressed lately. 

However, I felt myself trembling at Miss 
Bentley’s very tones when she bade me enter— 
_ they were so very stern; and her expression was 
yet sterner. 


Will you kindly explain how these insects — 


came to be on my plate?’’ she asked frigidly, 
indicating a really awesome collection of plump 
green caterpillars which reposed amongst her 
broccoli, which, I noticed, was uneaten! 

' J felt an insane desire to laugh—it seemed so 
funny—Miss Bentley had reproved the little 
girls—reproved me—for not eating our dinners, 
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yet she had left hers for exactly the same cause 
as the smaller children! 

But my impulse to laugh died before Miss 
Bentley’s stern, indeed it almost seemed accus- 
ing, countenance. I remembered that she had 
asked me—me—to explain how those cater- 
pillars got there! 

*“* I—I don’t know, Miss Bentley,” I faltered, 
feeling vaguely guilty because Miss Bentley 
appeared to think I was in some way responsible. 

Why did you go into the Preparatory Form 
Room when you were on your way here with 
my dinner?”’ 

My eyes fell; I coulda t explain about Hope 
and Molly and the clock and pencils. 

“‘ Rosemary, I asked you a question!”’ 

** Because—because some of the girls, that 
is—we left it untidy, and I went to—to tidy it,’ 

I stammered, well aware that I was not speaking 
the whole truth, and aware, too, that Miss 
Bentley knew it. 

Miss Bentley elevated her eyebrows. 

“Indeed! It seems a strange time to choose 
to tidy the room—when you were on your way 
here with my dinner!’’ Her voice was scathing. 
“ I expected you to tell me the truth, Rosemary! 
I will not ask for further subterfuges; the 
matter is perfectly plain to me. It is clear that 
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the caterpillars have not been boiled” (I found 
myself gazing stupidly at the plump green 
bodies) “‘ and have been put amongst the vege- 
tables since they left the kitchen. Rose says 
you were coming out of the Preparatory Form 
with my plate in your hand, and Miss Denni- 
son, whom I have consulted, informs me that 
several caterpillars have been taken from the 
Preparatory collection. She also tells me that 
you were eager to bring my dinner, although 
it is a rule that a small girl should bring it. 
Have you anything to say, Rosemary?”’ 

There didn’t seem much to say; Miss Den- 
nison and Rose had said it all for me. There 
was one little link in the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence, however, which they hadn’t 
_ mentioned—/ow the caterpillars got into the 
plate. | | 

“I know nothing about the caterpillars, 
Miss Bentley,’ I told her sincerely. “I can 
only think they must have crawled in whilst 
I—whilst I tidied.”’ 

Yet even as I spoke I remembered that 1 
had set the plate on Miss Dennison’s chair, 
which was a long way from the cupboard on 
which the caterpillars were usually kept. 

‘“* Where did you put the plate?” 

**On—on Miss Dennison’s chair.” 
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Miss Bentley gazed at me with an expression 
of deep pain. 

“I am disappointed in you, Rosemary, very 
disappointed,” she said at last. “ It would be 
difficult to understand even a small child 
taking so mean a revenge for being spoken to 
about eating her dinner—of a girl your age, 
and brought up as you have been, it seems in- 
credible!” | 

“But, Miss Bentley, there was no thought 
of revenge. I did mot put the caterpillars on 
your plate, nor did I know they were there— 
and I’m very sorry they were there!” I said 
desperately, feeling like a fish caught in a net. 

Miss Bentley held up a silencing hand. 

“‘ That is enough, Rosemary,” she said coldly. 
*“‘ Evasions and falsehoods will not alter facts. 
I am more grieved over the matter than I can 
_ say. You will have your dinner in the Domestic 
Science Room for the rest of the term. A 
senior who so far forgets herself as to defy my 
authority—I may say, offer me insult—cannot 
be allowed a senior’s privilege. You may go 
now.” 

“Why did Miss Bentley want you?” Hazel 
and Stella asked me eagerly when, bewildered 
and confused, 1 joined them on the tennis 
court. 
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“I’ve got to have dinners for the rest of the 
term in the Domestic Science Room,” I told 
them. I felt I just couldn’t explain why— 
affairs seemed miserable enough just then, with- 
out adding my tale of woe; besides, my mind 
was in too great a tumult. | 

“In the Domestic Science Room, with the 
“cold lunch’ girls and the kids who’ve not 
yet learned to behave at table?” Hazel cried, 
whilst Stella demanded: 

** Whatever for?” 

“Oh, Miss Bentley is a bit upset because 
of the small children’s rebellion, I fancy,” I 
said evasively, “and I left my dinner yester- 
day.” 

“Oh dear,” Stella sighed, “don’t things 
seem topsy-turvy?”’ 

Every spare moment that week Stella made 
us devote to rounders. St Anne’s Nine, which 
was composed solely of the Middle Fourth girls, 
was to play Greyfriars Second Nine the fol- 
lowing week. 

“With Hazel bowling, and Rosemary back 
stop, I think you have a chance of winning,” 
Miss Baring said guardedly, after a practice 
match one day. | 

“We are goimg to win!” Stella told her 
forcefully. 
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The Musical Festival, in which the school 
choir hoped to win back the banner for St. 
Anne’s, was to be held at the beginning of May, 
a fortnight hence. At every odd moment, 
melodious strains issued from the Art Room, 
where special singing practices were usually 
conducted. Winnie and Hope, who were bent 
on bringing glory to the Middle Fourth with 
a first and second (or maybe a double first!) 
for elocution, recited at all times and seasons 
to an appreciative and helpfully-critical crowd 
of form-mates; and whenever Stella and Grace 
could spare a moment from rounders, they 
rushed off to the Music Room to get in extra 
practice on the violin and piano. 

“We've just got to get some honours for 
the Middle Fourth,” they decreed, with set 
_ lips. ‘‘ Upper Fourth has already got the 

Gym Trophy—we’ve got to catch up for missing 
that!” | 

I began to wonder if I had any chance of the 
Tennis Cup; I managed to beat even Molly 
and Nina, who were two of the best players 
in the school, and, encouraged by Miss Baring 
and the girls, I worked very hard at tennis. 

We contrived to ice Miss Bentley’s cake 
quite creditably, and decorated it with ten 
little brown and blue flags, one for each year — 
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Miss Bentley had been at St. Anne’s, and on 
Friday morning, Hazel and I, by virtue of our 
office as prefect and vice, presented it to Miss 
Bentley. She seemed very pleased. - 

“It is really lovely,” she told us gratefully. 
“Now, do you know, Sir James Landrale is 
coming to talk to the Senior School this after- 
noon, and he and Lady Landrale are having 
tea with me—lI shall certainly have this cake 
for tea. It will give me the utmost pleasure to 
show them what my girls can do in the way of 
cooking.” 

Hazel and I glowed with pride and satis- 
faction, and Middle Fourth felt very nan: 
indeed with itself. 

Sir James Landrale was, besides being a 
_ governor of St. Anne’s, a very learned man. 
Yet his talks were never dry. That particular 
Friday afternoon he talked about conditions 
of the country at the time of the founding of 
St. Anne’s—three hundred years ago. 

““Now, young ladies,” he beamed unex- 
pectedly, at the end of his talk, “I propose to 
give two prizes each of one guinea for the two 
best poems of not less than ten lines and not 
more than twenty, bearing on St. Anne’s, 
either St. Anne’s as you know it, or St. Anne’ S 
as it was three hundred years ago.”’ 
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How we cheered! Not so much because of 
the offered prizes as because of the nice spirit. 
And Sir James looked so benevolent, though 
very clever, and his wife had the sweetest 
face, though she looked very dignified. Oh, 
it was lovely to think they were going to have 
our cake! 

“Tm going in for that prize, Stella,” I 
whispered when we were filing out of the Hall. 
“You know why!” 

Stella nodded understandingly. 

After tea, when we were bundling into our 
cases those garments we needed to take home 
for the week-end, Miss Bentley came into the 
dorm. ‘There was a queer expression on her 
face, as though she was greatly perturbed about 
something yet felt it her duty to be pleasant. 

“Ah, Rosemary and Hazel and Stella, I 
thought I should find you here. The day 
girls of your form have gone home, and the 
boarders are out walking,” she said. 

Then she paused, as though she hardly 
knew how to proceed, which was quite unlike 
Miss Bentley; I had a presentiment that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“Of course, in a way, I am in fault,” she 
went on, after a minute. ‘‘ I do not remember 
ever telling the girls that I could accept only 
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quite simple gifts from the forms as tokens 
of respect, and—may I say, of affection. I 
thought that was understood—I will make it 
quite clear to the school on Monday.” 

Miss Bentley paused again, and Stella and 
Hazel and I looked at each other in bewilder- 
ment. 

** Still, I do thank you all very much indeed 
for the kind thought.” Miss Bentley smiled a 
rather twisted little smile. ‘‘ I can quite under- 
stand that you wanted to give me a surprise, 
and could not foresee that it might have embar- 
rassing results. Lady Landrale broke a tooth 
on the little monkey, being quite unaware, 
as I was, of the fact that it was there. It was 
really very distressing, though both Sir and 
Lady Landrale were very nice about it—Sir 
James came across the pig, and has taken it 
home as a memento, but the consequences 
might have been really serious > 

I couldn’t understand in the least what Miss 
Bentley was talking about. The foolish thought 
came to me that perhaps Sir James was quite 
pleased to find a little pig—perhaps he wanted 
to play with it as Hazel had once played with 
her tiny ivory pig to amuse Sheena, when 
Sheena was ill. ‘‘ Squeak, squeak!’’ she had 
squealed, pretending it was the little pig. 
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Perhaps at this very moment Sir James was 
saying ‘‘ Squeak, squeak!’’?—I felt myself 
giggling, and bent down pretending to tie 
my shoe-lace, so as to hide from Miss Bentley 
my untimely mirth. I tried not to think about 
that pig, but thoughts would come, and though 
I made no noise, I was simply shaking with 
suppressed laughter. i 

“The pig and the monkey!” I heard Stella 
repeat in mystified tones. “ I—I’m afraid I 
don’t quite understand, Miss Bentley.” 

“Tn the cake!” Miss Bentley’s voice had a 
* somewhat sharp edge now, and somehow I 
sensed that she was looking at me. 

“In the cake?”’ Hazel echoed incredulously. 
“In our cake? We didn’t put anything in 
except ! 

“‘ Rosemary, do you know anything about it?” 
Miss Bentley’s tone was quite sharp now. 

I had to look up. My face, I could tell, 
was crimson from confusion—it was dreadfully 
rude of me to laugh like that. 

“ No-o, Miss Bentley,” I managed to stammer, 
thinking confusedly that Miss Bentley’s food 
seemed to be bewitched—caterpillars found 
their way on to her dinner plate, and apparently 
a pig and monkey had concealed themselves in 
her birthday cake. 
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_ “Come to my room!” Miss Bentley directed 
us. Her very attitude, as she preceded us 
_ down our stairs and up those which led to 
her rooms, proclaimed the fact that she was 
not feeling pleased with us; Stella, Hazel, and 
I looked apprehensively at each other. 

It was evident when we reached Miss Bent- 
ley’s room that Miss Bentley had agitatedly 
sought us the moment her guests had departed. 
The tea-things were still on the table. Miss 
Bentley took up a tea plate on which was a 
half-eaten slice of cake, and—a cold perspira- 
tion enveloped me—a wee ivory figure which 
~ looked uncannily like Hazel’s little monkey. 

“* Were you aware that that—er—object was 
in the cake?’’ Miss Bentley asked of Hazel and 
Stella, it seemed. She did not appear to include 
me in the question. 

“No!” Stella and Hazel gasped at the same 
moment. Hazel opened her mouth as though 
to say something else, but Miss Bentley turned | 
swiftly to me. 

“ Did you put it in, Rosemary?” 


-““No-o, Miss Bentley,” I faltered, my mind | | 


in a wild chaos. 

* I—I lost some little ivory toys on Mon- 
day,” Hazel said slowly. “I felt perfectly 
certain I put them in my case, but—but you 
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said I left them at your home, Rosemary—yet 
that monkey is exactly like Sheena’s—yes, 
there’s a spot on its head, and there was a pig 
—that was Sheena’s, too——” 

““Ah!”? Miss Bentley’s tone was expressive. 
“Where were your toys, Hazel?”’ 

‘““In my case in our Form Room—at least, 
I thought so, but—didn’t you say you tele- 
phoned home, Rosemary, and Mrs. Sackville 
said they were at The Croft?’ 

Hazel looked puzzled, Stella worried, and my 

own brain was in a whirl. 

_““ Rosemary, you were the last to stir the 
cake,”’ Miss Bentley rapped out. “‘ Miss May 
tells me that you ran out of the Domestic 
Science Room just before you stirred it, and 
returned with a packet in your hand.” Miss 
Bentley, who, normally, was only about as 
tall as ourselves, seemed positively to tower over 
me. “ Were those objects in that packet?” 

It came to me forcefully that very probably 
they were, or how else could they have got 
into the cake? ‘Though, for that matter, how 
they got into the bag out of their box was a 
mystery. 

_“ T—I don’t know,” I began. 

“Did you take the packet out of Hazel’s 

case?”’ Miss Bentley wanted to know. 
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I told her I did. 

“That is sufficient!”” Miss Bentley turned to 
Hazel. ‘“‘ Evidently this is yours,” she said, 
giving her the monkey, “‘ and the pig—I must, 
of course, explain to Sir James that it was put 
into the cake—er—by mistake. Were there any 
more toys?” 

“« Five more, seven aorcthen? Hazel faltered, 
looking dreadfully upset. 

“I will see that they are restored to you,” 
Miss Bentley told her briefly. ‘‘ Rosemary, I 
am deeply disappointed in you. The cake 
was made on Monday, I understand.” 

It came to me suddenly that Miss Bentley 
thought I had deliberately put the toys in to 
annoy her because of the affair of the cater- 
pillars. It came to me, too, that it was hope- 
less to try to explain. 

“You will play no games for a week,” Miss 
Bentley finished. 

“Oh, but, Miss Bentley!” Hazel, ashen- 
ficed: began, but Miss Bentley held up her hand. 

‘“*'There is no more to be said, Hazel,” she 
announced coldly; ‘‘ you may all go.” 

“No games!” Hazel echoed, as with trembling 
legs we crept back to the dorm, “ Then it’s 
all up with the rounders match. We can’t 
possibly win without you as back stop.” | 
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_ However is it about the toys?’ Stella 
asked. ‘‘ I thought you said you had phoned 
home and Mother said they were there, Rose- 
mary?”’ 

“T did—she did,” I affirmed, feeling very 
dazed and nightmarish. “I remember the 
conversation distinctly. I asked if Hazel’s 
silver box, in which she kept her ivory toys, 
was at The Croft, and Mother said Ke she 
had put them away safely.” | 

“Well, so it was at The Croft,” Stella and 
Hazel cried together, “‘ but the toys weren’t 
in the box, you know,” Hazel went on. “ Or 


perhaps you don’t know! Now I come to 


think of it, you had gone upstairs to fetch your 
book carrier—why, what a dreadful muddle!” 
she broke off. 

** What happened?” I asked faintly. 

“Why,” Hazel said unsteadily, “‘ Mrs. Sack- 
ville suggested that it seemed hardly wise to 
take the silver box to school—it is really valu- 
able, I think—and Stella said she had an 
olive wood box, a tiny one, at St. Anne’s, and 
I could keep my collection im that whilst it 
was there, so your mother put the toys in a 
paper bag for me, and said she would keep 
the silver box safely until this week-end. Oh 
dear, how simply awful!” 
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“So I fetched the bag of toys out of your 
case—I thought it was my bag of almonds,” I 
gasped. 
It was all painfully clear to me now! 
“Your almonds?” Stella queried. ‘‘ Why, — 
I took them down for you—you had to take 
a message to Miss Baring.” 
_ I wrote a humble letter of explanation and 

apology to Miss Bentley, but the dreadful 

fact remained that through my carelessness the 
Middle Fourth’s gift was spoiled, Miss Bentley 
had been. placed in an embarrassing position - 
at her birthday tea-party, and the chance of 
Middle Fourth winning the rounders match 
_ was minimized. 

Usually we contrived to get a little time for 
tennis on Saturdays in summer, but we couldn’t 
that week-end. Stella discovered with horror 
that an army of ants: had established itself in 
her garden, and was feasting on her early 
rosebuds, so, not knowing what to do to divert | 
its attention, we removed the ant hills com- 
pletely. That, and weeding Mother’s garden, 
took up every moment of our spare time, but 
we didn’t mind, because, as Stella remarked 
to me after Hazel had gone home, if one was 
bent on achieving great things—and it was 
a great thing to try to get the money to enable 
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Hazel to stay at St. Anne’s—one must be 
prepared to sacrifice oneself. 

She and Hazel were ever so nice about my 
not being able to play in the rounders match, 
though both of them were keen as possible 
on getting every possible honour for our form. 

“It’s just an awful mistake all round,” 
Stella said, “‘ but it’s a laughable one—for us, 
that is! It will really be rather dreadful for 
you, next week, not to play games, but, after 
all, the week will soon go.”’ 

But I couldn’t help feeling miserable; it 
seemed that everything I did—or didn’t do— 
was wrong! 


CHAPTER VI 
Faith 


When, on Monday, Hazel, in her capacity 
as prefect, informed the Middle Fourth girls 
that I was forbidden to play games for a week, 
and the reason for it, they were wildly hilarious, 
and not even the dire prospect of losing the 
match damped their mirth. 

“Toys in-the Head’s birthday cake! We 
said we'd give something original!’’ Molly 
gurgled, rocking to and fro with ee 
““Oh, Rosemary, you are the limit!”’ 

Just as though I had put them in on purpose. 

“* But who is to be back stop?” Stella asked 
-when she could make herself heard above the 
tumult and acclamations. 

“Why, Hope—anybody!” Natalie told her 
loftily. ‘‘ Of course we shall lose the match— 
I’m sure I, for one, shan’t be able to play 
properly thinking about those toys! It’s hard 
luck for Rosemary, but—but it will be some- 
thing to talk about always——”’ 

87 
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“Rosemary zs providing us with thrills this 
term!’’ Hope chuckled delightedly. ‘I know 
it was an accident when the fountain fell on 
Miss Bentley—that makes it all the nicer—but 
still, it did fall!” 

Nicer! And I was heals with shame; 
_and there was the incident of the caterpillars 
too. Mercifully, the girls didn’t know about 
that; I did, though. 

Ah well, if I couldn’t play in the match, 
perhaps I might do something for the form 
some other way. Might? I determined I 
would! I would not be a meek victim of cir- 
cumstances. A poem, and a good one, too, 
should go to Sir James. 

I wrote and rewrote, and crossed out, and 
wrote over and over again some verses; first 
about modern St. Anne’s, then about St. 
~ Anne’s of the romantic past. The rhymes 
went with me to bed, and roved round in my 
mind in class, and at length they materialized 
to my satisfaction. _ 

And I got on with the sketch of the mill for 
The Delmere News. | 

On Wednesday, when the rest of the form. 
had gone to Greyfriars for the rounders match, 
I put the finishing touches to the sketch, and 
wrote out the verses—two copies, one for 
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Miss Mackintosh to see, and the other for Sir 
James. =. 

I thought it would keep me from thinking 
too much about the match; yet constantly 
thoughts ‘of the girls ran through my mind— 
was Hope playing up—the match would prob- 
ably be finished by now—perhaps now they 
were having tea—five o’clock, they would soon 
be starting for home—any time now they 

might be here—had St. Anne’s won? 

My heart beat suffocatingly, and I could 
scarcely breathe, and—oh, Rosemary, you cry 
Baby lees ss 

I resolutely blinked the tears away, and 
thrust the verses and sketch into their separate 
envelopes, addressing one envelope to ‘“ ‘The 
Competition Office, Delmere News ”’, and simply 
marking the other as we had been instructed, 
*“* Middle Fourth, 2 ”—2 was my form number. 

Then I watched for the car, almost dreading 
the return of the girls. Above all, 1 wanted 
St. Anne’s to win, of course, yet—if this match 
was won without me, if Hope played well, 
as I truly hoped she would, the position of. 
back stop must be hers in future, instead of 
mine, and I loved to play back stop. Though 
not for anything would I let the girls see I 
minded. 
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Honk! The car swung round the corner of © 
the drive and twelve eager girls waved to me. 
They looked excited and happy—St. Anne’s 
must have won—and without me, though I was 
pleased it had. 

“* Wasn't it a ripping game, Natalie?’’ Molly 
shouted almost before they were in the room. » 

Hazel and Stella had gone to tell Miss 
Bentley the result of the match. ‘“ Greyfriars 
twelve, St. Anne’s eleven! Oh, yes, we've lost, 
bet" 4 

“ But,” Natalie almost screamed in_ her 
anxiety. to be the one to tell the news, “‘ it 
wasn’t Greyfriars Second Nine we played, 
but the First! There was a mistake—the 
Second were alaying away—and yet we nearly 
won! Cheers! Hurrah!” 

“Yes, my dear, that’s all very well,” re- 
marked Stella, who had hurried in in time 
to hear Natalie’s yell of triumph. “ Very 
satisfactory!’”’. She shot a quick glance at me 
which plainly said “As nice as winning with- 
out you”’. “‘ But we must remember that we’ve 
not won—at present Middle iF ourth can’t 
boast a single honour!”’ 

“Oh, don’t grouse!” Natalie beamed com- 
fortably. ‘‘We’re sure to do well in the Festival 
next week. ‘Thhere’s not a girl in the school 
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can recite like either Hope or Winnie. Even 
Miss Bentley says so—she told Miss Mackintosh 
yesterday that they were to recite at the school 
concert. And the music you manage to get 
out of that violin almost makes me weep, 
~ Stella——” 

““And Grace is sure of getting high marks, 
she always does; she got the silver medal last 
year, and she plays heaps better this!’’ Winnie 
announced. ‘It’s just as well we didn’t actually 
win to-day—there’s the gratification of not 
losing hopelessly, yet, as Stella says, we’ve 
not got the honour of winning, so that acts 
as a spur for the Festival. Come along, Hope, 
let’s change quickly and have another go at 
*'The Supplication ’ before prep.” 

“The Supplication ”’ was the poem chosen for 
recitation at the Festival. 

The other girls, all except Stella and Hazel, 
who stopped to tell me the details of the match, 
hurried off to change, and when I had learned ~ 
who had got the runs and who had batted, 
Stella and Hazel hastened away, Stella to her 
beloved violin, and Hazel to her nature diary. 

I felt very sorry for myself. All the others 
were happy and bustling, but I could do 
nothing for the form—I might not practise 
tennis. ‘Then it came to me that it was very 
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foolish and narrow-minded to worry about it; 
after all, it was but a just punishment for my 
own carelessness, and the week would quickly 
go, and everything would be the same as usual. 
Yet for Hazel, school life at St. Anne’s would 
soon be finished. | 

I tried to put myself in her place; it was 
bad enough for us to lose her, but we had 
got each other, Stella and I, and we hadn’t 
got to leave St. Anne’s. And somehow, for all 
Stella’s optimism, it didn’t seem possible that 
we could get sufficient money to keep Hazel 
at school even for one term; money wasn’t 
needed alone for school fees, but for clothes 
and subscriptions and extras of all kinds. 

Oh dear, it was all very miserable. I laid 
my head down on the table, and yes, perhaps 
_ a few tears did come. 

** Rosemary!”’ 

I started up guiltily; it’ was Miss Bentley, 
and her voice was gentle. No doubt she thought 
I was crying because I had been out of the 
match, and felt sorry for me. 

“TI want you to take a message to Miss 
Brand,” she said; “she lives in Monks’ Close. 
Come to my room in five minutes and I will 
have it ready. Peter can go with you.” 

_ Monks’ Close was a suburb of Delmere and 
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about a mile from St. Anne’s, and I felt grate- 
ful to Miss Bentley for sending me on. the 
errand—there were plenty of other people who 
could have gone. A walk, alone except for 
Peter, Miss Bentley’s dog, was the very thing 
I felt in the mood for. It was just like Miss 
Bentley to do kindly deeds like that, and I 
felt worse than ever about the toys. __ 

On the way to Monks’ Close was a little 
mission church, and on a board outside was the 
text, ““ According to your faith be it unto you ”’. 

I gave a little skip of joy; that text must 
have been meant especially for me. I would | 
have faith that Hazel would be able to stay 
at school. It was simplicity itself, just having 
faith; all the ache and heaviness went away. 

“Come along, Peter,” I called, ‘‘ race you to 
the cross-roads!”’ | 

I felt happier that evening than I had done 
since Hazel told us about the loss of the jewels. 

And when we got home on Friday and saw 
how well Stella’s roses were coming on, it 
really seemed that my faith would be justified. 

“You'll have a fine show, this year, I fancy,” 
Father said with gratification when we all 
strolled round to Stella’s garden after tea. 

Later, I told Stella about the text, and she 
said: 
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“Of course! I’m perfectly certain that 
things will come out right and Hazel will be 
able to stay at St. Anne’s.” 

We got up at six next morning and weeded 
Mother’s herb garden, and tidied Stella’s 
‘corner, and got most of our prep done before 
breakfast. There was reputed to be a root or 
two of fly orchids growing wild in a spinney 
about two miles from Heather Coombe, and 
we intended to find those orchids if they 
were really there. They would be quite an 
asset to our nature diaries. 

““T wish one of you would take a letter 
to Mrs. Gainsbury,” Mother said at breakfast. 
“It’s to remind her about the jumble sale— 
she always sends us a good parcel.” 

“Tl take it while Stella is practising,” I 
said. But immediately after breakfast Hazel 
came over and we played tennis, and I forgot 
all about the letter until we were almost ready 
to set forth in search of the orchids. | 
“Yl run round to Jasmine Cottage and 
meet you two at the stile,” I suggested; Hazel 
had come to The Croft in her tennis shoes, 
and was going home to change them. 

Mrs. Gainsbury was a nice old lady, and she 
loved nothing better than to engage Stella, 
Hazel, or me in conversation about school. 
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She was a St. Anne’s old girl, and was very 
interested in anything to do with the school. 
_ And usually we were only too pleased to regale 
her with intelligence of our on-goings, but 
that morning it needed almost more grace 
than I possessed to politely answer her eager 
questions and listen placidly to her own 
lengthy reminiscences. I had visions of Stella 
and Hazel waiting impatiently for me—we 
were already later than we intended to be— 
and when at last I did. manage to say good- 
bye, I ran up the lane, blissfully unconscious, 
until I was half a mile from Jasmine Cottage, 
- that Mrs. Gainsbury’s terrier puppy was 
capering joyfully at my heels. 

“Well, if you take him back there won’t 
be time to go to the spinney before lunch,” 
Stella said doubtfully. — 
~“ Let’s take him with us,” Hazel suggested. 
“ He’ll love the walk.” 

She was right; Jock did enjoy that walk. 
There was not the slightest doubt about it. 
He rushed wildly hither and thither, yapping 
gleefully; he chased rabbits and birds, and 
not the slightest notice did he take of our 
anxious whistlings and stern commands to 
come to us and walk properly. 

‘‘ Whatever shall we do with him?” Stella 
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asked despairingly. “It’s awful being with a 
dog who’s behaving as he’s doing. Oh dear, 
he’s after those sheep now!” 

We gazed in dismay; round the field rushed 
the poor frightened sheep, and after them, 
snapping joyously, tore Jock. 

© Jock! Jock!” we screamed, but in vain. 
The shepherd shouted angrily to us, and tried 
to capture Jock, who triumphantly evaded him 
and we joined in the chase, and suddenly, it 
all seemed so funny that I laughed, and laughter 
is catching—fatally catching—and Hazel and — 
‘Stella started to laugh too, though we still ran 
after Jock, who had nearly overtaken a poor fat 
sheep. 

And at that moment came an angry authori- 
tative voice: 

“‘ Hi, there!” and I was so startled that I 
jumped against a hurdle and 8craped my 

heel. 
_. Before our vision loomed the wrathful, 
indignant face of Major Macarthy, and I 
realized with horror that those sheep were his 
treasured prizé Leicesters. | 

** Call your dog off!”’ he thundered. 

We obediently called “ Jock! Jock!” though 
we were nearly choking with laughter. 

But the exasperated shepherd used more 
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drastic methods; he seized a long stick and 
pursued and belaboured the astonished delin- 
quent, who, after a few blows, ran to us, appar- 
ently for protection. 

Stella hastily picked him up and held him 
close. | | | 3 
How the Major stormed! Our impulse for 
laughter fled, and we quailed beneath his 
wrath, and though I longed to tell him the 
dog was not ours, I simply dared not. He 
pointed out that we were trespassing as well 
as Jock, and accused us of impudence. 

“TIL put the matter in the hands of the . 
police if this sheep-worrying ever happens 
again!’ he announced finally. “Take your 
dog home and give him a good whrpping!”’ 

He glared as though he longed to administer 
the punishment himself, and Stella held Jock 
closer. 

Feeling that that was a dismissal, we very 
thankfully and hurriedly got out of that field, 
and instinctively turned towards Heather 


_ Coombe. 


*Wasn’t it awful?” Stella breathed, when 
we were safely on the high-road. Hazel was 
nearly crying. 

“T hate things like that worse than any- 
thing,” she gasped. “I can’t think why we 
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. laughed. I don’t believe the Major would bie 


been so cross if we hadn’t.’ 

*“* And we shall have to tell Mrs. Gainsbury, 
so that she can keep Jock away from sheep in 
future,’ Stella pointed out dolefully. 

** It’s all my fault for bringing him,” I said, 
feeling very miserable. . Really, it did seem that 
everything I did turned out wrong. 

“You didn’t bring him—he came himself,” 
Stella asserted, and Hazel kindly and warmly 
assured me that I was in mo way to blame; 
indeed, she said, it was she who had suggested 
that we should take him, and added: 

** After all, no real harm is done; in a week 
or two we shall be laughing over the adven- 
ture!” 

Until we had nearly reached Heather Coombe, 
it didn’t dawn on either of us that we hadn’t 
got the orchids. ‘Then Stella suddenly ex-. 
claimed: | . | 

** What about the orchids? 'There’s not time 
to go back now.” | 

““ Never mind,” Hazel said, “‘ perhaps we can 
get them this evening.” 

But we didn’t get them, because after lunch 
it came on to rain, and simply poured. I was 
dreadfully sorry about the orchids, but my heel 
hurt so badly, though I didn’t say a word about 
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it to Stella and Hazel, that I was relieved to 
be spared the two-mile walk to the spinney. 
Had Stella known about it, she might have 
felt it her duty to tell Mother, and Mother 
would most probably have decreed that I must 
stay from school—mothers make a fuss over 
those little matters. And I simply couldn’t 
stay away; the school tournament to decide 
which four should play for the school in the 
Inter-School Tournament was being held on 

Wednesday. , 

Besides, it was the Festival week. The 
elocution and piano and violin competitions 
took place on ‘Tuesday, and the choir contest 
on ‘Thursday. 

And it was highly probable that the result 
of Sir James Landrale’s poem competition 
would be announced on Friday; that was the 
last day of half-term, and special announce- 
ments were nearly always timed for last days. 

No indeed, I couldn’t stay from school. 

We went to tea at Owlstone on Sunday, 
and though we all laughed and chattered just 
as usual outwardly, there was, as Jane would 
have expressed it, “a something ”’. As always, 
Mrs. Carmichael was sweetness itself, but her 
expression—an indefinable look in her eyes— 


sad, yearning, aching—made me want to cry. 
(8 358) 
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“I wish we could have faith sufficient to 
prevent the need for Mrs. Carmichael to leave 
Owlstone,” I remarked to Stella that night. 

Stella nodded. | | 

“ Yes,” she said soberly, “it’s rotten. But 
I don’t see what we can do, do you, Rosemary?” 

“ We can’t do anything, only have faith,” I 
sighed. i | : 


CHAPTER VII 
The Musical Festival 


We Middle Fourth girls looked, and no 
doubt felt, very virtuous during mark reading 
on Monday morning. Not one of us had been 

. awarded a discipline or an order mark during 
the previous week, and, except the Sixth, ours 
was the only form exempt. 

Nevertheless, Miss Bentley did not beam on 
us; indeed, it seemed to me that the glances 
she cast in our direction were markedly severe 
and accusing, and I came to the sorrowful 
conclusion that she had not yet forgiven me; — 
and in consequence, the form, because of me, 
was in disgrace. | 

When she had finished mark reading, the 
look of severity became more pronounced, and 
she cleared her throat ominously. | 

“For the first time during the ten years I 
have been Headmistress of St. Anne’s, I have 
had a complaint about the behaviour of some 


of our girls,” she announced emotionally. 
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I felt relieved; the glances of disapproval 
were not, then, intended for me, but for some 
of the other girls of our form—boarders proh- 
ably—who had been unfortunate enough to 
incur Miss Bentley’s displeasure during the 
week-end. | 

“Had the charge come from any but an 
absolutely reliable person, I should have per- 
mitted. myself to doubt that any St. Anne 
girl could behave at any time in an unseemly 
manner, but the word of Major Macarthy, one 
of the governors of St. Anne’s, is not to be 
doubted for one moment.” 

Major Macarthy! MHazel, Stella, and I, all 
crimson-faced, shot guilty glances at each 
other, then our eyes sought the ground. Was 
Miss Bentley going to tell the school about those 
dreadful sheep? 

““ Major Macarthy tells me that three girls 
with red ribbons, the colour of the Middle 
Fourth badges” (the girls of the form, except 
us three culprits, gasped in dismay and aston- 
ishment) “were allowing, even encouraging, 
their dog to worry sheep, and their behaviour 
to him was such as would have disgraced 
children who had had no pretence of education 
or upbringing. He was, he said, bitterly dis- 
appointed that the modern girls of St. Anne’s 
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should trail the proud and honoured name of 
the school in the dust.” 

By this time our flaming faces betrayed us 
to the rest of the form—and indeed it seemed 
to all the school—who gazed at us in surprise.. 
We were by no means meek girls, but this 
was the first time we had been accused of ill 
manners, and it made it so much worse because 
of the positions we held inthe form. 

Miss Bentley said a lot more about dis- 
gracing the school, whilst we inwardly writhed, 
then she finished: 

“* Major Macarthy did not tell me the names 
of those girls, and I do not ask them now. I 
shall award ten discipline marks to the Middle 
Fourth, and I trust it will help those people 
who are responsible for the disgrace, and 
indeed, all of you, to remember that we none 
of us live to ourselves—that our actions must 
of necessity influence and involve those with 
whom we are associated.”’ 

She gave Lettice the signal for dismissal, 
and thankful indeed were we to be allowed to 
escape from the curious gaze of four hundred 
pairs of eyes. | 

“Old beast—Major Macarthy, I mean,” — 
Molly muttered as.we went down the corridor 
to our Form Room. 
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“But fen marks! It’s too bad!’ Natalie 
exclaimed.. “It’s not the slightest use trying 
any more!” 

“Yes, it 1s,’’ Hazel said quietly, yet force- 
fully. ‘‘ We’ve got to keep on trying, however 
much things go against us. I’m sorry about 
this, awfully sorry, and in the Hall I did think 
I would resign my prefectship —<insist on 
resigning—because we’ve let the form down, 
Rosemary, Stella, and I, but I shan’t—unless 
you want me to?”’ 

All the girls indignantly shouted: 

“Of course not!” and Hazel smiled grate- 
fully. ay 3 | ; 

“If I did resign, it would seem that I’m 
ashamed of—of our encounter with Major 
Macarthy,” she said, ‘‘ and I’m not a bit!” 

She told the girls, with assistance from 
Stella and me, exactly what happened on 
Saturday, and they listened with delight 
mingled with regret that they hadn’t been there 
to see. 

“And as Hazel says, we must work harder 
to make up,’ Winnie said thoughtfully. 
“ Personally, I rather like handicaps——”’ 

“You are certainly getting them!’ Miss 
Mackintosh, who had just come into the room 
and had overheard, remarked dryly, yet her 
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eyes twinkled kindly, as though she was sorry 
for us. ‘‘ You are going to win the gold medal 
for elocution to-morrow, I hope, Winnie?” . 

*“ No, Miss Mackintosh,” Winnie laughed. 
“Hope will have that—I’m coming in second! 
And Stella and Grace have bagged—I beg | 
your pardon—er, spoken for first places for’ 
violin and piano respectively—and Rosemary 
intends to be-the school champion for tennis ” 
(how my heel throbbed and ached). ‘“ Oh, 
you'll be proud of your girls yet, Miss Mac- 
kintosh—we are going to do wonders!”’ 

Miss Mackintosh’s grey eyes twinkled. 

“Yes, I really believe you are,” she said 
in a deep sort of voice which made me vow 
in my heart that, scraped heel or whole one, 
I would do my part to justify her faith in us. — 
“And I am proud of you now, despite the 
handicaps, as Winnie calls them.” 

I foolishly wanted to cry—it might have 
been because I hadn’t had a deal of sleep 
since I hurt my heel, or perhaps because all 
the term things seemed dreadfully worrying, 
but the other girls looked very much the same, 
and hastily rummaged in their desks for their 
history books. 

That night, or rather early next morning, 
there was a thunderstorm. It didn’t come 
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directly over St. Anne’s, and none of the other 
girls in the dorm wakened—I suppose I wasn’t 
sleeping soundly because of my heel. The 
lightning, against the background of inky dark- 
ness a little distance away, was lovely; I got 
out of bed to watch it. The wind roared and 
shrieked for a few minutes, and the thunder 
rolled constantly, and before the grandeur of 
it all the fret and irritation of the last few 
weeks seemed to melt, and peace came instead. 

“You're just a little weeny atom in the big 
plan of life, Rosemary—you and Stella and 
Hazel, even St. Anne’s,” I told myself. “‘ Your 
little affairs are nothing really—it only matters 
how you take the pinpricks which seem so 
much to you. Don’t mind anything —the 
blackness will soon pass, just as the storm is 
passing.” 

But it seemed that though the storm passed, 
it left effects in its wake. | 

The morning was sunny and sweet-smelling 
after the rain, and Stella and Grace and Winnie 
and Hope and four girls from Upper Fourth 
who were also competing for the “ under 
fourteen ”’, for elocution and violin and piano, 
were, at a quarter past eight, about to joy- 
fully start for the station (their items were 
timed for ten and ten-thirty respectively, and 
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they were going by the quarter to nine train 
from Delmere),. and we boarders had congre- 
gated to see them off, when the postman, who 
usually came before eight, arrived importantly — 
with a few letters and a lot of news. 

“They had the storm bad over Delmere 
way,” he vouchsafed. “Worse than here; 
nearly all the telegraph wires round about are 
down, and a couple of trees are over the Fairley 
lines " 

“Trees over the Fairley line?’”’ echoed Miss 
Beaumont, our singing mistress, who was in 
charge of the party. — Fairley, half an hour’s 
train journey from Delmere, was where the 
Festival was being held. 

“ And the road’s that tore up,” he went on, 

all unconscious of our consternation, “‘ hail- 
stones as big as marbles——” 

‘ But isn’t the line cleared?” Miss Beaumont 
wanted to know. 

“They're getting it clear,’ Mr. Riggs 
remarked, “ but I shall be surprised if any 
trains run before dinner-time.” 

“‘ Are there mo trains running between Del- 
mere and Fairley?” poor distracted Miss Beau- 
mont insisted. ‘‘ What do people do who want 
to get to ee then?”’ as Mr. Riggs shook 
his head. 
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“Why, they just do as best they can—some 
go round by Wrexham and some by road.” 

“I wonder if we could all squeeze into 
Miss Bentley’s car?” Miss Beaumont queried 
hopefully of her little band, whose faces lit 
up with expectant joy at the prospect of an 
unexpectedly unconventional journey. 

“Miss Bentley is using the car herself— 
she has to go to London immediately —a 
letter came this morning, I fancy,’ Miss 
Corbett, who was passing through the hall, 
informed her. 

“ Well, we must phone for a car from Del- 
mere, I suppose,’’ Miss Beaumont said wor- 
riedly. ‘‘ I’d better see Miss Bentley 

“But we can’t phone, Miss Beaumont,” 
Stella pointed out. “ Mr. Riggs are the wires 
are down.” 

‘Perhaps ours is not down,” Miss Beaumont 
said, and went to see. | 

It was down, it seemed, and Miss Bentley 
said the best thing would be for James to go 
into Delmere on his motor-cycle and hire a 
car. 

So James went (and Miss Bentley set forth 
on her journey) and Hazel and Stella and the 
rest waited somewhat forlornly—waiting is fear- 
fully ane 
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No welcome car came, but just before the 
bell rang for school at nine o’clock James, very 
worried-looking, rushed back. 

“'There’s not a car for hire in Delmere,” 
he announced ruefully, “every single one is 
out—because of the stoppage on the line.” 

We gasped in dismay. 

“But there’s a bus goes past Nicholford 
Corner—that’s not quite two miles from here— 
at about half-past nine, I believe,” James went 
on anxiously. “‘ You could just catch that, 
couldn’t you, if you hurried?” 

“Goes to Fairley??? Miss Beaumont asked. 
“Why, yes, we might just be in time, after 
all—the road is a straight one, and a bus goes 
almost as quickly as a train. Run and fetch 
a time-table from my desk, Rosemary. You'll 
find several in the corner—green ones. Be 
sure you get a May.” | 

I got a May time-table and tore back with 
He 

“Um; twenty to ten.” Miss Beaumont 
frowned, after she had studied it. ‘“‘ Well, 
we'll go, girls, and risk missing the elocution 
—we shall certainly be in time for the violin 
and piano solos.” 

“And the extra ten minutes gives you a 
little more time,” Miss Corbett remarked. She 
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had waited anxiously for James, feeling, I 
suppose, that in Miss Bentley’s absence respon- 
sibility rested with her. ‘“‘ You had better 
take your raincoats, girls, the sun is glossy 
and the glass comes down. There will be time 
to get them.” | 

“But do make haste,” Miss Beaumont 
implored, ‘‘ we simply must vot miss this only 
chance of getting to Fairley.” 

We joyfully waved the party good-bye, just 
as the school bell, three minutes late, for once, 
‘rang. } | } 

A little before break, when our mental 
vision was accompanying Stella and Hope and 
Winnie and Grace to Fairley and victory, and 
our physical one was supposed to be fixed 
on French books, we were horrified by the 
appearance of nine dispirited figures, headed 
‘by Miss Beaumont, trailing up the drive. 

_ “Qh,” gasped Hazel, ‘“‘ whatever has hap- 

pened?” 

Miss Mackintosh seemed as perturbed as we 
all were, and didn’t reprove, either by look or 
word. 

“Whatever it is they have missed their 
events,’ she sighed.. “ It is most unfortunate.” 

““ Did you miss the bus?” we clamoured the 
moment we were released, and joined Stella 
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and Hope and Winnie and Grace in the boarders’ 
-cloak-room, where they were changing their 
shoes. 

“We had the bliss of seeing it go by the 
corner when we were fifty yards away,” Stella 
told us, not without a touch of bitterness. 

““ How simply awful! Was it early, or were 
you late?”’ we asked. ! 

“We got there exactly at twenty-five to ten 
—five minutes before time,’’ Hope sniffed, 
sorely aggrieved. 

“* Beasts!” Molly sympathized. “ Ah, well, 
I hope the roof falls on all who have got there 
—to Fairley, I mean, and- vi 
- Miss Beaumont whisked into the room, a 
time-table in her hand, indignation on her 
face. 

“Why,” she cried, “it is our own fault, 
missing that bus. It says plainly enough ‘ nine- 
thirty’. Who said ‘ nine-forty ’?” 

“T did, Miss Beaumont,” I faltered. 

“It was!’ Hope and Stella asserted in the 
same breath. “I saw it.” 

Miss Beaumont handed the time-table to 
us. ‘“* Nine-thirty ’’ was there, where I could 
have sworn “ nine-forty”’ had been, three 
hours before. 

‘You must have brought an old time-table, 
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Rosemary,’ Miss Beaumont said sternly. “I 
particularly said bring a May; I know the time- 
table has been altered lately.” 

““Miss Beaumont, I did bring a May,” I 
protested, and Stella and Hope echoed, “* Yes, 
she did.” 

“ Yes,” Miss Corbett said, bustling into the 
room and displaying another time-table, with 
the suspicion of a chuckle, “it was a May 
right enough, but last year’s! See! I found it 
on the shelf, in the Hall! That is the one you 
brought, isn’t it?” 

It was. I remembered the front cover was 


~ crumpled back. 


Miss Beaumont bestowed a withering glance 
on me, then, bristling with indignation, sailed 
out of the room. 

“She needn’t look so cross,’ Hope said 
resentfully. ‘“‘ She looked herself, to make sure 
it was a May—I saw her—and she didn’t 
notice the year any more than we did. Besides, 
she shouldn’t keep old ones.”’ 

““I dare say Miss Beaumont feels dis- 
appointed,’’ Miss Corbett remarked peaceably, — 
“though for my part I never hold with all 
these competitions and comings and goings— 
most upsetting, they are. Don’t forget your — 
milk and biscuits, girls. ‘There, it’s coming on 
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to. rain—I thought it would. I’m glad you’re 
all home dry.” 

**1’d rather be at the Festival soaked to the 
skin and have to stay in bed a month after,” 
Grace groaned, as Miss Corbett placidly 
trotted away. 

“I’m most awfully sorry,” I said, and indeed 
I felt dreadfully bad about it. 

But all the girls were niceness itself, and said 
it was no more my fault than theirs. It was 
just a series of mischances and no one at all was 
to blame, they said. 

“And if you keep blaming yourself for it, 
I shan’t feel I can rave and storm about it,” 
Hope pointed out, “‘ and I want to—it relieves 
one’s mind! Come along, Win, let’s go and 
bang some doors and say a few bad words in 
the dorm where they can’t hurt anyone!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Nero Butts In 


People say that if one has sufficient will- 
power, one can overcome physical ills; I 
proved it next day. 

“I will win through to the tennis final,” 
I told myself fiercely; ‘‘ my heel does mot hurt. 
I can win and I will; I’ve let the form down 
enough already.” 

I was the only girl in our form playing; I 
had already beaten Molly and Nina. 

The first set I played with the hope of the 
Upper Fourth, and won 6-4. 

““Hurrah! Hurrah!” yelled the Middle 
Fourth, wild with joy. ““ Rosemary for St. 
Anne’s!”’ 

“It shall be Roseae) for St. Anne’s,’ 
thought I, intoxicated by success and ane 

Gwen of the Lower Fifth next—6-5 this 
time. 

The girls shouted louder than ever, “‘ Rose- 
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Then another Upper Fourth, and again I - 
won, and in a breathless silence we began the 
final set—a Fifth Former and Rosemary of 
the lowly Middle Fourth. | 

The balls dashed hither and thither, and 
hither and thither I dashed after them—ah! In 
a frantic (and successful) endeavour to capture 
an extra fast ball I slipped and slid for yards. 

““Oh, Rosemary, are you hurt?” exclaimed 
Miss Baring, hurrying to me as I scrambled 
to my feet. “ _ Why, yes, my dear! Your heel is 
bleeding 

“No, no, indeed I’m not hurt!” I protested 
vehemently, wishing that those people who 
decreed that white stockings and shoes must 
be worn for tournaments had never been born; 
the stains wouldn’t show—hadn’t shown— 
through the brown school stockings. 

A sympathetic crowd gathered, murmuring: 
“Hard luck, Rosemary!”’ 

“Tt isn’t hard!” I cried wildly. “I’m not 
hurt! Please let me finish, Miss Baring,” I — 
implored. 

“I’m going to see that heel,’’ Miss Baring 
said firmly. “‘ Come inside, Rosemary.” 

“But I didn’t hurt it now—it was done 
on Saturday,” I argued. ‘Please, Miss 
Baring 3 
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‘“‘ Come along, Rosemary,” she repeated yet 


more firmly, and, fuming inwardly, I was 
obliged to accompany her into school. 

““My dear! 'To attempt to play—to wear 
a shoe even, with a heel like that!’ she 
exclaimed in horror, when, most reluctantly, I 
had peeled the treacherous stocking off, and 
displayed the raw and inflamed heel. ‘‘ We 
must be thankful if it doesn’t turn to blood 
poisoning! It’s hard luck for you, but there 
will be no tennis for you—no games of any 
kind—for a couple of weeks at least.” 

“Oh, but, Miss Baring,’’ I began in distress, 
but I might just as well not have spoken. 
Miss Baring hurried away to fetch Miss Corbett, 
and whilst she was gone, Miss Mackintosh 
came to see what was the matter. I appealed — 
to her. = 

“Miss Mackintosh, can’t you prevail on 
Miss Baring to let me finish the set? I’ve 
nearly won, and you don’t know—you can’t 
think—how much it means to me if I win 
so that I can play for St. Anne’s—not for 
myself, but for the form. I’ve let the girls down 
constantly this term—every bad thing that has 
happened to Middle Fourth has been through 
me!” 

“¢ |’m sorry, dear, very sorry,” she said gently. 
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‘<1 do know how much it means, and it means 
a lot to me, too—I am proud of my form— 
but I simply dare not take the responsibility 
of suggesting that you should be allowed to 
play with a heel injured as yours is. And you 
know, even if you finished to-day, you couldn’t 
play in the Inter-School Tournament next 
week—it will take that heel a month to get 
really well 

“Now, Rosemary, don’t be a goose!” Miss 
Baring admonished briskly, bustling back with 
Miss Corbett. ‘‘ You’ve been a sport, though 
a misguided one, and now it’s up to you to 
show the stuff you’re really made of!” 

I flicked the foolish tears away. I would 
show, though it seemed the very hardest trial 
I had yet been called upon to bear—to have, 
by a pure accident, the nearly-won honour of 
representing St. Anne’s snatched from me, and 
through me, from Middle Fourth. | 

** Awful luck!” the girls exclaimed when, in 
a wheeled chair with my foot swathed in 
bandages, I was permitted to join them at tea. 
They were very nice, and made as much of me 
as though I had won. 


“But, Rosemary, you should have told us — 


about your heel,” Stella and Hazel reproached. 
“‘ We always tell each other everything.” 
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“I did mean to—after,” I assured them, 
“but if I’d said on Saturday, you’d have felt 
it your duty to tell Mother, wouldn’t you— 
I should if I were you—and I — had to 
try. 99 

‘Jolly shame you slipped—Miss Baring 
wouldn’t have noticed the stain if you hadn’t— 
she was too busy watching the ball!’ Hope 
remarked. 

“1 don’t know,” Winnie said thoughtfully, 
“‘ a lost game—though for that matter it wasn’t 
lost, Rosemary was the better player, every- 
one says so, even Beryl—isn’t nearly so tragic 
as a lost leg, and Miss Baring says it’s the 
greatest wonder the heel wasn’t poisoned from 
the stocking dye—she was holding you up as — 
a warning and example, Rosemary!” 

‘That was what I did seem to be becoming, 
of late, I reflected sadly, a warning and example. 
Of what, exactly, I wondered? Carelessness? 
Sometimes, certainly. Yet my heel wasn’t 
hurt through carelessness—it was purely an 
accident. And I was not aware of carelessness 
over the caterpillar affair. 

“I should think you are especially elated 
over it, Winnie!” Grace laughed. “ It’s another 
handicap!” 

‘“Oh, we’ve not the slightest chance of 
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winning the racquet now!” Natalie declared. 
““T was looking at the mark list this morning 
—we’ve four discipline marks more than any 
other form, and we’ve not achieved a single 
thing, and there’s no hope now o Ke 

““Indeed, Rosemary has achieved several 
things!” chuckled Hope. ‘Surely you re- 
member the fountain?” She lowered her voice 
since already the girls of other forms were 
looking very interestedly at our end of the 
table. ‘‘ And the toys! No, no cake, thank 
you, Natalie! Rosemary might have had a 
hand in making that! For my part J think 
Rosemary has already provided us with far 
more thrills than the winning of that racquet 
would have done——”’ 

“And the best of it is, we never know 
what she’s going to do next!” laughed Nina. 
“TI know it seemed pretty awful for you girls 
yesterday, but really, when one comes to think 
of it, it was foo funny for anything, getting an 
old time-table——” 

““But Rosemary didn’t mean to!” Hazel 
defended. “‘ It might have happened to any of 
us!”’ 

“ 'That’s just it!”’ Nina agreed, with a chuckle. — 
“Tt might, but it didn’t! ‘That’s what I mean! 
Things seem to happen to Rosemary, this 
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term. I’m jolly glad they do,” (she hadn’t 
had the walk and the disappointment the 
previous day) “it enlivens the tedium, so to 
speak. Though, maybe, it’s not quite so 
pleasant for Rosemary,” she added as an after- 
thought. 

“Nor to those who are obliged to put. up 
with the result of Rosemary’s happenings,” I 
thought.: 

“It is possible that Sir James Landrale 
may honour us with a visit on Friday,’ Molly 
remarked. ‘“ Are you intending to make Miss 
Bentley another cake, Rosemary? ‘The pre- 
paratory girls have got a really fine collection 
of beetles—perhaps they would let you have 
them for it!” 

‘““I wonder who will get the prizes?’’ Stella 
said, chiefly, I fancy, to change the subject, 
which, though doubtless amusing to the others, | 
was an embarrassing one for me. | | 

‘Why, Lettice and Myfanwy,” most of the 
girls agreed, and I told myself that of course, 
they would, though in the corner of my heart 
there was a tiny spark of hope that perhaps, 
possibly, I might get one. I kept thinking - 
about “‘ according to your faith ”’, and I wanted 
that guinea very badly for a start towards the 
cOOHET for Hazel. . 
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‘Sir James Landrale is coming this after- 
noon to announce the results in connexion with 
the poems on St. Anne’s,” Miss Bentley told 
us benignly, after prayers on Friday morning. 

All day I kept telling myself that of course 
I shouldn’t get a prize—I didn’t stand the 
slightest chance against the Fifth and Sixth 
Form girls. Yet, when three o’clock came, I 
could scarcely breathe for excitement. I wished 
I could sit in my usual place on those occasions 
—on the floor of the Hall between Stella and 
Hazel—instead of being perched up con- 
spicuously in my wheel-chair. 

Sir James was considerate; he didn’t keep us 
long in suspense. He talked a little about the 
high tone of all the poems submitted, then 
he remarked, with a humorous twinkle: 

“That is, the poems as we know poems! 
There was one without words, of an equally 
high standard,” (we gazed in bewilderment) 
“a sketch not of St. Anne’s, though, but of 
- the Old Mill, and it says much for the drawing 
that I was able to recognize it immediately. 
But whilst it shows great talent, it is not, of 
course, eligible for either of the prizes I offered. 
Later on, I hope, if Miss Bentley will allow me, 
to give myself the pleasure of offering prizes 
for sketches of local objects. In the mean- 
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time, I should like to restore the drawing to 
its owner, who, I feel sure, put it in the 
envelope by error, and tender her my congratu- 
lations.” 

I didn’t need ate to add, “ The envelope 
was marked ‘ Middle Fourth’.” I knew as 
-soon as he said about the Old Mill that some- 
thing else had happened to Rosemary. In 
my preoccupation over the rounders match, I 
must have mixed the sketch and poem, which 
latter was doubtless at The Delmere News 
office—oh dear, I shouldn’t get a prize for that 
either! “According to your faith ’—what 
mockery! 

“Middle Fourth al” Miss Bentley was 
epReGne austerely. 

I put up my hand. The Middle Fourth girls 
roared with laughter. I knew why! I had 
provided them with yet another diversion. 

Sir James, realizing that I might not walk, 
brought the sketch to me himself, and spoke 
very kindly about it; and Miss Bentley, and 
indeed all the mistresses and girls, beamed 
kindly on me, probably they were sorry for me. 
I felt most distressed and confused. 

““Oh, Rosemary, you’re a perfect scream!’ 
Molly laughed when, after the awards had been 
made (Lettice and Myfanwy did get the 
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prizes), the Middle Fourth girls were crowding 
round to push my chair and make way for it 
down the corridor. 

Stella and Hazel smiled sympathetically, but 
all the other girls had something mirthful to 
say about it. I should have been as amused 
as anyone if it had been an ordinary occasion, 
but it seemed that I should be able to contribute 
nothing towards Hazel’s school fees; I said so 
to Stella when we were changing to go home, 
and chanced to be alone in the dorm. 

“Well, there are my roses,” Stella said 
cheerfully. “ Unless the ‘ hailstones as large 
as marbles’ about which Mr. Riggs seemed 
so pleased have cut off all the buds! And 
there’s your nature diary, Rosemary; and any- 
thing might turn up!” 

sa might, and it might not,” I said pessi- 
mistically; “‘anyway, there’s no doubt what- 
ever which form will get the racquet—the Sixth 
simply must. Lettice and Myfanwy getting 
those prizes to-day will help a lot, and Bery] 
will play at Oddfield, and then St. Anne’s 
won the Challenge Shield yesterday, and all 
the Sixth are in the singing class.” 

“Well, never mind,’ Stella consoled, 
“‘ we’ve done our best, and we'll keep on doing 
it too.” 
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** It’s me—I—who am the form’s stumbling- 
block,” I said sadly. . 

*“* Stumbling-block!”’ exclaimed Hazel, who 
had just come into the room. “ Why, Rose- 
mary, you're its heroine! Don’t you know 
it’s, human nature to love those people and 
things which make us laugh, whilst the merely 
good and righteous people bore us! The girls 
talk of nothing but Rosemary and the glorious 
misfortunes and escapades she gets mixed up 
in! Why, I quite envied you this afternoon— 
it was heaps nicer than getting the prize!” 

But then, she didn’t know why I wanted the 
guinea. 

The “hailstones as ne as marbles” had 
mercifully spared Stella’s rosebuds, and the 
showers had “ done them a power of good” 
as Donald, our gardener, remarked. Stella 
fairly beamed with joy and gratification when 
she saw the splendid progress they had made 
during the week. 

““Oh, Rosemary, just see these lovely buds 
on Mrs. Carmichael and Uncle John! And 
Hazel is simply crowded—I must cut some 
out—which shall I cut—this? and this?” 

Stella spent a blissful evening crooning over 
her roses, and I pottered about after her—my 
heel was much better and Mother consider-- 
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ately didn’t insist that I was to keep it laid up 
every moment; I wore an old slipper over the 
bandages and it didn’t hurt a bit. 

“What shall we do to-morrow?” asked 
_ Hazel, who had come over after tea. 

** Rosemary must not walk at all, beyond the 
garden, I mean,’’ Mother decreed. ‘‘ She 
must rest her foot as much as possible this 
week-end, and probably it will be nearly well 
by Wednesday.” 

Being Whitsun, and therefore half-term, it 
was a long “‘ week-end ”’. 

“But you and Stella needn’t stay at home 
all the time,” I hastened to say, knowing that 
Hazel wanted to get some photos. “ I’d love 
to have a quiet time to set my ney in order— 
it needs it sorely enoughl” 

‘So does mine,” Hazel diohed ruefully; 
‘it’s in a dreadful muddle—so many notes to 
be entered, and they’re all mixed up.” 

“T’ll set yours straight, too, if you like; 
I’d love to,” I suggested. ‘I can sort out 
the photos and notes and put them in order 
so that you'll only just have to enter them, 
and if you do that, no rule will be broken.” 

So on Saturday afternoon Stella and Hazel 
set forth, and I ensconced myself in a luxurious 
long chair, in our beloved corner of the garden, 
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close to Stella’s roses, with a plate of fruit 
which Stella had thoughtfully provided, and 
my nature diary, and Hazel’s, and a chaos of 
rough notes and photos on a table beside me. 

It was a drowsy, peaceful afternoon, and I 
felt placidly pleased at being obliged to idle. 
I leisurely sorted out the notes and entered 
mine, refreshing myself at intervals with 
bananas and apples and peaches, and I believe 
I must have dozed a little, when suddenly 
there was a scurry and scuffle in the road 
beyond the garden hedge. | 

I sat up suddenly, and above the low hedge 
appeared the wicked-looking head and waving 
paws of Nero, a ferocious old goat belonging 
to Farmer Dawkins. And, crouching in the 
hedge, on the roadside, wildly waving her 
umbrella at Nero, who pranced delightedly, 
was poor Mrs. Gainsbury. I didn’t wonder 
she was scared at Nero (who must have escaped 
from his paddock by some means)—I was, 
myself. 

But I didn’t stop to think about that, nor 
about my heel. I tore to the gate and into 
the road, and seized Nero by the horns. He 
was evidently too much astonished at having 
the tables unexpectedly turned on him to 
resist; anyway, he meekly suffered me to lead 
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om down ne road to his paddock and fasten 
him in. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, my dear,” Mrs. 
Gainsbury quavered gratefully, emerging from 
her undignified position and brushing with 
trembling hands the bits of grass from her 
coat. ‘It is most foolish of me to be afraid, 
but he looked so big and fierce—why, have 
you hurt your foot, dear?” 

‘“‘ Just scraped my heel a little,” I told her. 
I didn’t reveal that her dog had been the 
cause of the scrape. “‘ And I don’t wonder 
you are afraid of Nero—I am, too. He zs big 
and fierce, and I can fancy it would give him 
the greatest joy to butt some unfortunate 
person! He’s quite safe now, though,” I made 
haste to add. 

“You are very courageous, dear,” Mrs. 
Gainsbury said flatteringly; “thank you very 
much—though I am ashamed of myself for 
being so foolish.” 

I again assured her that she wasn’t foolish 
in the least, and accompanied her down the 
road, past Mr. Dawkins’s farm, in case Nero 
should escape again. The poor old lady was 
agitated and trembling, though she hated me 
to see it, so I didn’t pretend to notice, but 
gaily regaled her with items of school news— 
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about the tree-planting and the party we were 
hoping to give. 

It was lovely to be a help to someone; my 
heart sang, and, despite my bandaged foot 
and ancient slipper, I danced up the road 
home. 

In my haste to reach Mrs. Gainsbury, I 
had left the gate open. It flashed across my 
mind that it was fortunate that Nero had 
allowed me to capture him, otherwise he might 
have taken it into his head to rush into our 
garden. 

Beautiful thoughts of another lazy hour 
before tea-time floated through my mind; I 
glanced lovingly across to the chair and table— 
oh, surely I was dreaming, my blood seemed 
to freeze; a goat was trampling over Stella’s 
garden, snatching and tearing eagerly at the 
little rose bushes—but it couldn’t be—my eyes 
must be deceiving me, I had thrust Nero into 
his paddock and put the block of wood under 
the latch so that he couldn’t butt it open. 

“Shoo! Shoo!” I shouted. The goat—who, 
I found as I grew closer, was Susie, Nero’s 
mate, and had evidently wandered out with 
him and into our garden whilst I was rescuing 
Mrs. Gainsbury—gazed mildly at me for a 
fleeting moment, then, no doubt realizing that 
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she would: speedily be ejected, turned with 
quickened haste and energy to her feast. 

“Shoo! Shoo!’ I screamed, but the only 
effect was to make that awful goat’s head and 
paws snatch and trample more feverishly. 

“You dreadful creature,” I yelled, seizing 
her horns and shaking her, when at last I got to 
the scene of wreckage. Susie’s soft eyes looked 
reproachfully at me—she was not fierce like 
Nero, but I danced with rage. 

But all the dancing and shaking and yelling 
wouldn’t put those roses back again, nor restore 
the trampled and torn-up bushes, the pride of — 
Stella’s heart. 3 
_ My own heart seemed to stand still—how 

could:I tell Stella about it? And it was my fault 
again—sheer carelessness this time. ‘Thoughts 
of running away rather than face Stella came 
to me whilst I led Susie out of our garden and 
down the road to her home. 

But if I did run away, that wouldn’t bring 
back the roses, nor get the prize money, and it 
would only bring additional distress to Stella 
and Mother and Father, and yes, Hazel and — 
Mrs. Carmichael. Besides, it would be cowardly, 
though if I stayed at home something really 
awful might happen—worse even than the 
ruined roses, though that seemed as bad as 
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could be, since I seemed to have acquired the 
knack of doing careless things which brought 
increasingly dreadful results. 

When I returned from taking Susie, I found 
that the garden was in an even worse state than 
I had feared. Hardly a bud was left—how could 
I face Stella? With a groan I turned to sit down 
to consider how best I could break the awful 
news. 

The chairs were littered with scraps of paper, 
the table overturned; with sickening horror it 
dawned on me that besides ruining Stella’s 
garden that creature had wrought absolute 
destruction with our nature diaries, Hazel’s 
and mine. They were chewed so badly as to 
be totally unpresentable—except as examples of 
what a goat left to its own devices for a few 
minutes could do! 

It may have been cowardly of me, but I felt 
I just couldn’t face Stella and Hazel. I scribbled 
on a piece of paper which I pinned to the chair: 

“* Susie did all this. I left the gate open and 
she got in,” and went indoors and upstairs to 
Stella’s and my room and locked the door 
(Mother and Father had gone out for the after- 
noon) and, yes, I sobbed my heart out, though I 
am fourteen. 

And I suppose I fell asleep, for next thing I 
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remember was a hammering at the door, and 
Stella calling: . 

“‘ Darling, open the door. It doesn’t matter 
—only for you. It’s so awful for you!” | 

I dazedly unlocked the door, and Stella 
crooned, ‘‘ 1 don’t care about the roses a bit— 
only-about you. And Hazel doesn’t mind about 
her diary—she sat down and toared—don’ t cry, 
darling.” 

She bathed my face, and fetched some cream 
and powder from Mother’s room to make my 
cheeks pink, and laughed and chatted, so that 
I should realize that she didn’t really mind 
about the roses. | 

“* Hazel went home—she thought you’d rather 
she did—we knew you were feeling pretty bad 
over: it,” Stella told me. ‘“‘ And the bushes 
aren’t hurt at all really, I believe, though we 
didn’t stay long enough to examine them-—I 
came to find you—and it doesn’t matter if 
they are!”’ 

“But the roses for the Shove, Stellar” I 
faltered. 

“Rosemary,” she said seriously, “ we’ve 
done our best, and any amount of worrying 
won't alter matters. If Hazel has got to stay at 
school, something will turn up, and if she 


meses t, well, it’s not the slightest use worrying! 
(£853) 
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By the way, where did you go this afternoon— 
when you left the gate open, I mean?” 

I told her about Nero and Mrs. Gainsbury. 

“Poor Mrs. Gainsbury,” Stella smiled, “ it 
was through her dog we got those ten marks 
for Middle Fourth—now there’s this, and she’s 
quite innocent and unconscious of bringing 
misfortune upon us.’ 

‘ But truly, Stella, it’ s not her fault, it really 
was mine, both times.” 

Stella shook her head. 

“It was no one’s fault, it just happened. 
Why, if you’d stopped to fasten the gate, Nero 
would probably have butted Mrs. Gainsbury, 
then you would have felt guilty that way!” 

‘* Let’s go and see if we can do anything for 
your rose trees,” I suggested. | 

Stella’s optimism was justified; the bushes 
were not ruined, though the buds were, and we 
- set again the few which had been pulled up, and 
tidied the poor trampled ones, and gathered | 
together the remains of the nature diaries, to 
keep as mementos. 

Hazel, apprehensive as to my state of mind, 
came over after tea. 

“Don’t worry in the least about the diary,” 
she said in her nice kind way; “ why, I am 
quite relieved to have it off my mind! I’m so 
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‘sorry you felt bad about it—J think you’re an 
absolute brick to go for Nero as you did, so 
does Mother—Mrs. Gainsbury told her about — 
it. 99 

Father laughed when he heard the story, 
and Mother petted me. 

Yes, they were all nice about it, but still there 
was an ache in my heart. 


CHAPTER IX 
Miss Cranford 


The annual Jumble Sale in connexion with 
our church was held on Tuesday afternoon. 
Usually Stella, Hazel, and I assisted with the 
refreshments, but I did not like to go in my old 
slipper, and my heel was not well enough for 
me to wear a shoe, so Stella and Hazel accom- 
panied Mother, who was helping to sell the 
garments, and I was left in charge of the 
house—the two maids went to the sale too— 
and Father was out with the car. 

It was a sultry day, so I put the hammock 
under the beech tree, so that I had a view of the 
gate, and incidentally, of the road beyond. 

It was interesting to watch the people hurry- 
ing to the Sale, most of them carrying under 
their arm a pillow-slip in which to put their 
. purchases, or wheeling a pram. By half-past 
two the last sale-bound person had trudged by, 
and I was about to start reading, when the 
baker’s cart rattled by—its driver, a young boy, 

184 
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whistling gaily. A few minutes later Nero and 
Susie came ambling down the road, and I re- 
flected that it was probably the new baker-boy 
who was responsible for the goat’s excursions 
by omitting to fasten Mr. Dawkins’s paddock 

gate properly. | 

‘“ But Mrs. Gainsbury is safely at the Jumble 

Sale to-day,” I thought. Mother, I knew, 
had asked her to help her. 
_ But at that moment there came round the 
other corner, facing Nero and Susie, a feminine 
figure, which I thought at first sight was Mrs. 
Gainsbury, a small slight figure dressed in 
black and carrying an umbrella, and instinc- 
tively I raised myself, ready to go apatn to her 
rescue. 

There was no need. Instead of taking refuge 
from Nero’s lowered horns, in the hedge, this 
lady, who, as she came nearer, I found was 
not Mrs. Gainsbury, belaboured the astonished 
Nero with her umbrella in a most unfeminine 
manner, and shouted loudly and angrily, and 
Nero bounded away, apparently very glad to 
escape. 

When I realized that the lady was quite. 
capable of taking care of herself, I lay back to 
enjoy the fun, but I sat up again suddenly, for 
in the scrimmage the lady’s bonnet was dis- 
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lodged, and I saw with a shock of surprise that 
instead of grey hair, as one might suppose, the 
lady’s hair was quite dark and short like a 
man’s. The face, without the bonnet, seemed 
vaguely familiar, but before I could recall 
where I had seen it, the lady, with what seemed 
to me a furtive glance round, swiftly picked up 
the bonnet and put it on her head. 

I felt strangely thrilled and excited; the head 

had seemed like a man’s, yet now that the 
bonnet was replaced and the lady (having 
_ vanquished Nero) was pottering along the road, 
using her hook-handled umbrella as a stick, 
she appeared to be merely an elderly, slightly 
old-fashioned lady. But then, I reflected, some 
quite old ladies had their hair cropped short. 
- To my great astonishment, she turned in at 
The Croft gate and trotted up the drive, within 
a few yards of my hammock, though she didn’t 
see me because of overhanging branches, and 
{ was thrilled anew to see a halo of silver hair 
round her face. 

“Rosemary, my dear,’”’ I chuckled, ‘‘ some- 
thing else is going to happen or I’m greatly 
mistaken! 'There’s a mystery here—that grey 
hair is a wig fastened to the bonnet, and is a 
disguise!” 

I ran round the side of the house and in by 
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the dining-room window which was provi- 
dentially open, and demurely opened the door 
when the visitor rang. 

It seemed to me that she had not expected 
the bell to be answered, for she was not waiting 
expectantly, as visitors do, but was apparently 
examining the window at the side of the porch. 

““Oh, good afternoon,” she said, somewhat 
flustered, I fancied. ‘* Is Mr. Sackville in?”’ 

“Not at the moment,”’ I said, with a polite 
note of regret in my voice. ‘‘ Would you care to 
wait for him?” 

I well knew that Father would not be home 
until six, at earliest, but I felt fascinated by the 
*““ mystery lady ”’, and I didn’t want her to go. 
And it seemed she was quite as eager to stay 
as I was to have her. 

“Thank you,” she said with alacrity, “ I will 
sit down for a few minutes if you will let me. 
Old legs soon tire, young lady, and it’s a good 
walk from the Old Mill.” 

The Old Mill! It flashed across me where I 
had seen the face before—it was the face of the 
smaller man I had seen in the mill garden the 
day I sketched the mill. 

She gave me a card, “ Miss M. Cran- 
ford ”’. | 

“I came to give Mr. Sackville, your father, 
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I presume, a small donation towards the Church 
Restoration Fund—he is the treasurer, I be- 
lieve?”’ ; 

“* Oh, yes, yes, thank you,” I said confusedly, 
leading the way to the drawing-room. My 
brain was in a whirl. So this was Miss Cran- 
ford, the artist lady who was temporarily living 
in the Mill Cottage? Yet her features were those 
of the man I had seen there, though under the 
bonnet and wig they looked different. | 

** You goose, Rosemary,” I told myself, “ no 
doubt the man whom you saw was her brother 
—there is often a great resemblance between a 
brother and sister.” 

Yet I felt that I had got to know, and sud- 
denly I remembered that the nail of the little 
finger on that man’s hand was quite black. I 
glanced at Miss Cranford’s hand; it was gloved. 
Well, I’d got to get that glove off. 

“Are you at all interested in school lifer” 
I asked. ‘“* We are weekly boarders, my sister 
and I, at St. Anne’s. Would you like to see our 
school magaziner”’ 

I got the magazine and gave it to her. Per- 
haps, I thought, she might take off her glovesto _ 
turn the pages. 

‘« St. Anne’s is ever such a lovely old school,” 
I vouchsafed, in order to get her interested in - 
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the magazine, “ and—and, there are some verses 
in here which I wrote.’ 

I didn’t want to appear boastful, but I did 
want her to Scape the magazine, 

“Ah, yes.” She turned the pages, but ake 
didn’t take off her gloves. “‘A legend of 
St. Anne’s,’” she read. “Are those your 
verses?” 

She began to read in a polite, uninterested 
manner, but it seemed to me that as she reached 
the end a glint came into her eyes. 

‘“‘ Ah, yes, very good, very good,” she said 
in a constrained voice, which told me that she 
was certainly interested now, and was trying to 
hide the fact. ‘‘ It is merely a legend, I suppose? — | 
The coffer is not really there?”’ 

“Oh, but it is,’ I assured her eagerly. 
‘‘ And it’s in the old part of the school—I’ve 
seen it several times. It stands in a cupboard 
which is built into the corridor—just under a 
small round window—beyond Miss Bentley’s 
sitting-room—Miss Bentley’s our Head, you 
know. Do you know St. Anne’s at all? The 
school proper was built about thirty years 
since, and adjoins St. Anne’s as it was three 
hundred years ago, and the old St. Anne’s is 
our boarding house now, and Miss Bentley has 
her rooms in the old part, just at the top of 
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the stairs which lead from the side of the Big 
Hall, and the coffer is there, truly! That’s 
one of the things which seem to make St. 
Anne’s so fascinating and different from other 
schools.” | 

““ Ah!” Miss Cranford tapped her foot 
thoughtfully, and somehow the way she tapped 
seemed a man’s gesture, and I felt more anxious 
than ever to have those gloves off. 

- “Do let me get you some tea,” I offered; 
‘it’s a little early yet, I know, but no doubt 
Cook has some boiling water——”’ 
‘“Do you know,’ Miss Cranford smiled, 
“that I quite imagined you were alone in the 
house?” 

. It seemed a queer remark to make, and it 
came to me suddenly that Miss Cranford 
wanted for some reason to make sure whether 
I was alone or not. A further thought came 
—she had been at church on Sunday morning, 
for Mother had mentioned the fact, so she 
must have known about the Jumble Sale. Was 
it possible that she thought we should all be 
there? Yet another reflection came—I did not 
trust her and I would not let her know that 
I was alone. 

“Qh, no!” I fibbed lightly, though I hated 
to be untruthful. ‘“‘ Mother is at the Jumble 
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Sale, of course, but—please allow me to ring 
for teas’: 

I rang the bell, not quite knowing what to 
do next. Then I remembered that, contrary 
to his rule, Father had not taken Punch, his 
Airedale, with him. 

“Excuse me for a moment, please,” I said, 
and ran into the library; mercifully, Banca was 
there. 

“Come along, Punch,” I directed. 

Punch obediently came, and I took him to— 
the drawing-room; I would leave him there 
whilst I got tea. | 

“Do you like dogs?” I asked because I had 
to say something. To judge by her expression, 
Miss Cranford did mot, but she smiled and 
made a noise that meant anything. 

I got the jammiest and stickiest and creamiest 
cakes I could find—not one single plain one— 
and I smothered the bread, even the crusts, with 
butter. 

Live Sige tea myself,” I explained. 

“Cook loves her afternoon nap these hot days, 
and I didn’t want to disturb her.”’ 
I loathed myself for pretending a story, 
which was worse than really telling one, yet the 
more I thought about Miss Cranford, they more 
suspicious I grew. 
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With great anxiety I watched to see if she 
would remove her gloves, though I pretended 
not even to look her way. But I looked care- 
fully for any other feature which was not 
covered up, for future reference, if necessary, 
and discovered a tiny mole, or big freckle, at 
the side of her nose. 

Joy! She pulled her gloves off; I could 
scarcely breathe. Was the finger nail black? 
Yes, it was! My head reeled. 

Why then was she—he—disguised, for I 
was convinced now that this was the man I had 
seen in the mill garden. A wild thought sud- 
denly took shape in my mind—was he—she— 
concerned in the burglaries which had taken 
place round Delmere—was he concerned in the 
mail-bag robbery? » 

I forced a smile to my lips, and I chatted, 

I hope, politely, but there was absolute blazing 
fury in my heart, for, by now, I felt perfectly 
sure that “ Miss Cranford” was the cause of 
poor Mrs. Carmichael’s and Hazel’s misery. 
_ I didn’t urge her to stay after tea. I said 
would she care to leave a message for Father 
with me, and for her part, she seemed quite 
eager to go, and left five shillings for the Res- 
toration Fund. 

Whilst my mind was still in a chaos, Stella ; 
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arrived—she had run home in the interval 
between preparing refreshments for the buyers 
and tea for the sellers to see how I was getting 
on, and I told her all that had happened, and my 
suspicions. 

“And do you know, Stella, I believe she 
deliberately chose this afternoon thinking we 
were all away—perhaps she even saw you all 
go, and didn’t know about me—I wasn’t at 
church on Sunday—meaning to rob us, or to 
‘find out which windows were accessible,” I 
told her. ‘‘Her eyes positively gleamed when 
she read my verses in the school mag—about 
St. Anne and that ransom, you know—and 
she asked me about the coffer, and was it really 
there, and I said yes, not thinking to mention 
that I made up the bit about the ransom, and 
I do believe she thinks there zs gold, or jewels, 
there, and 

“But are you sure she is the man you saw 
at the mill?” Stella asked. “‘ Oh, yes, I do 
believe you,” she hastily added, seeing my 
hurt expression, “ but—but it all seems so queer 
and unreal.” ; | 

‘‘ It was queer the way the mail-bag with Mrs. 
Carmichael’s jewels disappeared,” I pointed 
out, “ but very real.” And Stella agreed. ° 

‘““And someone took it,” she added. ‘“‘ It. 
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truly does seem as though you might be right, 
Rosemary—it looks very mysterious Miss Cran- 
ford having a wig.” 

But when Mother came home, and I began 
with caution (knowing that such suspicions are 
received by grown-ups with scant sympathy, 
until they are proved not to be merely sus- 
picions) to tell her about Miss Cranford’s visit 
and her bonnet and wig, she pence with a 
tolerant smile: 

‘““ Have you been readiae ucneeive stories 
lately, Rosemary?” 

“But, Mother, don’t you think it seems 
funny Miss Cranford coming to the house 
when she must have known most of us would 
be at the Jumble Sale—you say she takes quite 
an interest in church affairs!” 

““My dear,” Mother reproved gently, “ it 
was very kind indeed of Miss Cranford to give 
five shillings to the Fund. As to coming here 
when we were likely to be out, it is most 
probable that she forgot all about the Jumble 
Sale—artists are almost invariably absent- 
minded. And the wearing of a.wig is surely 
her own private affair. I am sorry you allow 
such suspicions to find a place in your thoughts, 
Rosemary. And, dear, it is rude to criticize 
visitors.” 
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I criticized no more, but I thought a lot about 
it. | 
On Wednesday, Miss Bentley made the 
pleasing announcement that two hundred 
instead of one hundred trees were to be planted 
at the end of the term—to be exact, the third 
week in July, a week before breaking-up. 
The governors, it seemed, were gratified 
because we had volunteered to entertain not 
one hundred children, but two hundred. 

“It is decided that the party and tree- 
planting shall take place the same day,” Miss 
Bentley told us, “for even though we are 
celebrating the tercentenary, we must not 
allow the celebrations to interfere too much 
with school life. I wish that every girl could 
plant a tree, but since there are over four 
- hundred girls in the school, that is impossible, 
so-I have decided that half the girls in each 
form (to be chosen by ballot) shall plant a 
tree, and the other half act as special hostesses — 
to the mission children—one girl for each child 
—that is, in the Upper School. The juniors 
will not each, I am afraid, be able to have charge 
of one especial child, but that can be arranged 
later.” ar 

“It’s all very well—very nice,’’ Hope grum- 
bled when we were going along the corridor 
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after dismissal, “‘ but .Miss Bentley doesn’t 
award ten good marks—not one even, nor a 
word of praise—to our form for being the one 
to suggest that we should have two hundred 
children instead of-——-”’ 

- ‘ Hope, you will take a discipline mark for 
talking in the corridor,” ‘sternly announced 
Miss Bentley, popping unexpectedly out of the 
Fifth Form room just as we were passing the 
door. “ You know perfectly well it is against 
the rule!” 

We duly drew for the honour of planting 
the trees, and to our joy (which was mingled 
with sorrow for the less fortunate ones) = eae 
Hazel, and I were all lucky. 

On Friday the result of the sketch competition 
was announced in The Delmere News. 'The girls 
of St. Anne’s, who had, of course, been told 
how the mistake with the poem occurred, 
brought the paper to me wath giggles and 
squeals of mirth. 

‘““Oh, Rosemary, you are the limit!’’ Natalie 
chuckled. ‘“ You did put the poem and sketch 
in the wrong envelopes; (I had had no doubt 
about it) “‘ see what the editor says— a poem 
of unusual merit in so youthful a competitor 
was submitted in the sketch competition. 
Although of a high standard, it is impossible — 
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for us to award its author a prize, but we hope 
to announce shortly a competition for verses of 
local interest.’ ” 

‘And in the meantime Hazel will have left 
school—gone out of our lives entirely, may 
I sadly thought. 


CHAPTER X 
The O.G.A. Dance Night 


“* Oh,” Hazel ejaculated, reading an announce- 
ment on the notice board one day a fortnight © 
later, ‘‘ there’s to be an Old Girls’ dance here, 
I see, next week—on Wednesday—in aid of the 
O.G.A. Fellowship Bursary Fund.” _ 

She sighed wistfully; perhaps she was 
thinking she wouldn’t be an Old Girl in the 
accepted sense—leave school at sixteen or later; 
perhaps she was just reflecting how lovely 
St. Anne’s and all its associations were. 

“Fancy dress!’’ Natalie quoted. “ Tickets, 
limited to one hundred, one pound each, and 
each Old Girl may introduce a gentleman part- 
ner! Lucky beggars!’’ she sighed. 

“Well, you'll be an Old Girl. very soon,” 
Winnie laughed, “ we all shall.” 

Hazel, white to the lips, turned away. 

Naturally, we watched the preparations for 
the dance with great interest. The Big Hall 
was to be used for dancing, and four of the 
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Form Rooms on the other side of the corridor, 
amongst them the Middle Fourth, were trans- 
formed into sitting-out rooms. The desks 
were stacked along the end of the rooms, and | 
we had strict orders that we were to leave in 
them none of our belongings which we should 
need for prep that evening. 

I left nothing in my desk, but when we got 
out our books for prep I remembered that 


my composition book was in the cupboard. 


““Oh dear,” Stella said pityingly, when I 
told her about it, “‘ that means an order mark, 
at least. If it had been almost any other book 
—rough notes or textbooks—you could have 
had ours, but you can’t write in someone 
else’s book!” 

No person was allowed to leave the sitting- 
room during the prep hour. I said nothing 
to Stella—she might have thought it her duty 
to prevent me, but I determined to get that 
book at the very first opportunity after prep 
and do the composition in odd moments 
before bed-time—or maybe even after. Not 
one more bad mark would I willingly add to ' 
the form’s record. 

A chance came just before supper. Some 
of the girls, who were getting up a play, had 
an argument about details of dress, and Stella 
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and Hazel being called upon to decide it, went 
to the library in search of a book on the sub- 
ject. I quietly, and unnoticed, went out just 
after them. 3 

Fortunately, our Form Room was empty; 
_ the cupboard was on the farther side of the 
room from the door. I had found my book, 
and was about to hurry back to the sitting- 
room, when I heard footsteps outside, and 
fearing that they might belong to a mistress, I 
popped into the cupboard and crouched down 
in the corner, hoping the steps would pass. 
But they didn’t; they turned into our room. 

Through a crack I saw that there were two 
people, one of them, a short one, dressed as 
a Victorian lady, and the other, considerably 
taller, impersonating a Chinaman. 

Relsef because neither of them was a mistress 
was quickly followed by a sense of horror at 
my position. I was eavesdropping, yet I didn’t 
like to reveal myself. 

The two seated themselves a little distance 
from the cupboard and began to talk earnestly. 
I couldn’t hear what they said—of course I 
didn’t want to; indeed, had they been within 
earshot I should have stopped my ears. I 
suppose I ought to have stopped my eyes, but 
their gestures fascinated me, and the Victorian 
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lady seemed familiar. I told myself that when 
I had placed her I would resolutely turn my 
eyes away, and ran over in my mind all the 


- Old Girls I knew. 


Suddenly realization came, and instead of 
closing my eyes I stared harder; her mittens 
left the fingers uncovered, and the nail of the 
little finger on the left hand was black. 

I tried to see if there was a mole on her 
nose, but the distance was too great, and her 
bonnet shadowed her face. 

What ought I to do? ‘Tell Miss Bentley? 
For I was certain that ‘‘ Miss Cranford ” was 
here with intent to steal the jewels and gold 
from the coffer—perhaps there ‘really were 
jewels and gold in it, or Miss Bentley might 
possess valuables of her own. | 

Yet grown-ups were funny about these 
matters. If I told Miss Bentley, she probably 
wouldn’t believe me—I should only be in 
worse disgrace, for being in the Bases at 
all, than I was last half-term. 

What should I do? Stand on guard outside 
Miss Bentley’s room? 

The couple got up and came towards the 
cupboard, presumably on their way out of the 
room. I strained my eyes as they passed; yes, 
there was a mole on the side of the Victorian 
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lady’s face, and—I held my breath, for the lady 
was saying: 

“The dancing room would be the ‘ Big 
Hall’. And the stairs at the side——” 

My blood froze. There was not the slightest 
doubt now. Indignation surged over me. 

The moment they had disappeared I darted 
out of the cupboard and up the stairs at the 
side of the Big Hall, though, unless we had 
business with Miss Bentley, we had no right 
there. But I felt I had business for Miss 
Bentley, if not with her. 

From the Hall below came sounds of dancing 
and music and chatter; it all seemed very 
peaceful and orderly. | eX 

*“ Rosemary, you little goose, you get foolish 
suspicions in your mind! Why, perhaps Miss 
Cranford really zs an Old Girl, or has had 
an invitation,” I chided myself when I had 
stood in the shadow of the door for some time 
without anything happening. 

I looked at my watch; two minutes to eight. 
Supper was at eight; I must scoot as hard as 
{ could. But—but surely that was someone 
coming upstairs? 

It was; the Victorian lady, and sprinting up 
at a sprightly pace too, not a bit like the way 
she had pottered up our drive. 
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She passed within a foot of where I was 
_ standing in the shadow of the door, and went 
into Miss Bentley’s room—through it—into 
the corridor beyond (now were my suspicions 
correct or not?), crossed over to the cupboard 
under the window and opened the door. 

I slipped off my shoes and noiselessly fol- 
lowed her—him, I now knew it to be. 

The cupboard was a large one—the coffer 
stood at the back. The man bent down and 
lifted the lid, and I crept up behind, my heart 
in my mouth, and shut the door, and fastened 
it with the wooden button which was on the _ 
outside of the door. 

Smothering an insane desire to laugh hys- 
terically, I ran to the farther door, which led 
to another of Miss Bentley’s rooms, locked it 
and put the key in my pocket—oh, Rosemary, 
don’t tremble so, make haste!—then back to 
Miss Bentley’s sitting-room, and locked that 
door, indeed both doors, inner and outer. 

There was a little noise as of the cupboard 
door being shaken, but even if the man shook 
the button down—which was quite possible— 
and the door came open, he couldn’t get out, 
since the only means of exit at all from the 
corridor (now the doors were locked) was the 
- tiny window, and that was very high up. 
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Whom should I tell? Miss Bentley? James? 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” If I had trembled 
before, I fairly quaked now, for on. emerging 
from the dark corner where I had paused a 
moment to get my breath properly and put 
my shoes on, I walked into someone who had 
just come upstairs, and that someone was the 
Victorian lady. 

“Oh!” I gasped. How had she got there? 
Hadn’ t the papers said the person responsible 
for the mail-bag robbery and the other bur- 
_ gilaries was an extremely clever one? Indeed 
she was! She must be possessed of super- 
human powers! 

My teeth chattered. 

“Excuse me,” he or she, or whatever it was, 
said smoothly, “ but I seem to have lost my 
way. Do these stairs lead to the dancing hall?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Cranford,’”’ I managed to stam-_ 
mer, and I was startled anew at the swift change 
in her expression. A keen look of suspicion 
and alarm came into her eyes, and it flashed 
into my mind that she had not expected to be 
recognized. And probably I should not have 
recognized her (earlier, I mean, when I was in 
the cupboard) except for the black finger-nail. 

I glanced down at it, and then I received 
yet another shock—I could have sworn that 
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the skirt part of her dress was mauve when 
she was bending over the coffer; now it was 
grey. Wild thoughts chased each other round 
my brain. Perhaps she wore two skirts originally, 
and had wrapped the treasure in the outer one 
—the mauve—and had flung it out of the window 
to a confederate outside, 

From the room behind, Miss Bentley’s room, 
came distinct sounds as of the inner door 
handle being shaken, followed by bangings on 
the door. 

Miss ‘Cranford swiftly sicked up her skirts 
and went down the stairs muttering some- — 
thing which seemed to me like naughty words. 
More confused than ever I followed: her, thank- 
ful to get away from the eerie atmosphere, 
and near the everydayness of music and chatter 
and dancing in the Hall below; those mys- 
terious rappings added terror to my already. 
overwrought nerves. 

The journey down those stairs seemed like 
a dream. “‘ Rosemary, you are walking in your 
sleep,” I told myself; ‘‘ you’ve mot been in 
Miss Bentley’s room and shut Miss Cranford 
in the cupboard, you only dreamed it.” 

A few steps in front of me tripped the 
figure in a Victorian dress, and truly I half 
expected to see it melt away into nothingness 
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But it didn’t; just as it reached the bottom, 
and I, with trembling legs which threatened 
every moment to give way beneath me, was a 
little way behind, the dance ended and small 
groups of people issued from the Hall, and 
it mingled with them, and I lost sight of it. 
My first impulse was to follow it, then I 
remembered that I had no right even on those 
stairs, much less in the Hall, and that certainly 
one of the mistresses would immediately send 
me back to our sitting-room with a rebuke 
and an order to report myself to Miss Bentley. 
Dazed and bewildered, I instinctively turned 
to. the left and went down the three steps 
which formed the boundary that evening 
between where we might go and might not. 
“Rosemary!” Stella grabbed my arm. 
“Where have you been?” ‘There was a little 
edge of apprehension in her voice, and I under- 
stood why. I had been in so many scrapes 
lately that poor Stella was in constant fear of 
something dreadful happening. ‘“‘ Supper is 
late this evening, luckily—it’s five past eight 
now. We've been searching for you every- 
where, Hazel and I. Why, Rosemary, you are 
white as a sheet, and trembling. What has 
happened now?” } : 
I told her, as well as I could; my breath 
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wouldn’t come properly, it came in little gasps. 
Stella listened with increasing horror. 

‘*1’m sure I shut her, or him, or it, in the 

cupboard and locked the doors—see here are 
the keys,”—I produced them from my pocket - 
and showed them to Stella, who was by now 
as white and shaky as I was—‘ yet there she 
was, just as though nothing had happened, 
coming upstairs from the Hall.” 
_ “ But, Rosemary,” Stella quavered, “ Miss 
Bentley was dressed in Victorian clothes—I 
saw her myself—and she told Miss Corbett 
that she was going to change because the clothes 
of one of the guests were similar to hers, and 
it might cause confusion.” 

My legs declined to bear me one moment 
longer; I sank to the floor. | 

“* What—what colour was her skirt?” | 
gasped. 

** Mauve,” Stella faltered, “and black 
mittens, and a lace i 

“Why, whatever are you doing here?” Miss 
Corbett demanded in a not-very-pleased tone. 
She was hurrying towards the steps, and stum- 
bled over my feet, nearly falling. “‘ Why, it’s 
you! Get up, do, Rosemary! What are you 
doing now? ‘The supper bell will ring in a 
moment!” 
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She bustled away up the steps and towards 
the Hall, looking very flustered and upset. 

I picked myself up, and Stella and I looked 
at each other in dismay. | 

** Stella darling,” I wailed, “ can you tell me 
what has happened? What I’ve done now? 
Because my brain’s too churned-up to think. 
I know it’s something awful! And what have 
I got to do about it?”’ | 

“Why,” Stella began, when Miss Corbett’s 
hurrying figure reappeared. 

‘Do you know where James is?” she ahead) 
agitatedly. ‘“‘ Have you seen him lately?”’ 

On occasions such as this, James hovered 
round the house in case a man was needed.  _ 
Miss Corbett really didn’t wait for an answer, 
but was hastening away, presumably in search 
of James, when my paralysed brain began to 
work again. It dawned. on me why James was 
needed—Miss Corbett had probably been to 
- Miss Bentley’s room and found the door locked, 
and wanted James to force the lock, or some- 

thing of that kind. 

“* Miss Corbett, if you want the keys of Miss 
Bentley’s rooms, I've got them,” I choke 
‘* Here they are.’ 

Miss Corbett turned and stared in utter 
bewilderment first at the keys, which were 
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grasped in my trembling fingers, then at me. 

“The keys of Miss Bentley’s rooms?” she 
repeated incredulously. “‘ How came they into 
your possession?” 

** I locked the doors,” I faltered. 

“You locked the doors?”’ she repeated again, 
looking at me in a scared sort of way, as though 
she was half afraid of me, and indeed, I felt 
more than half afraid of myself—of what I . 
should be led to do next. Then doubtless it 
came to her that I had locked the doors, and 
that Miss Bentley was beyond those locked — 
‘doors, for she said: 

“You'd better come with me, Rosemary. 
There’s the supper bell. Stella, did you have a 
hand in the locking?” We shook our heads. 
‘* Well, you run in to supper.” 

I don’t like to recall the next few minutes— 
the breathless, nightmarish journey back up 
those stairs, the unlocking of the doors, and 
—crowning anguish—the coming face to face 
with poor outraged Miss Bentley. 

I scarcely remember what she said, I was 
so ashamed and confused, but I know she asked 
me if it was I who had shut her in the cup- 
board; and I said, yes, I thought it was some- 
one else—one of the guests—and Miss Bentley 
seemed to think that was even worse than if 
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I had known it was she, and both she and 
Miss Corbett appeared utterly scandalized— 
which was natural—it was an awful thing to 
do. 

I gathered that Miss Corbett learned of 
Miss Bentley’s plight, because Miss Bentley 
rang her bell, which, luckily for her, was in the 
corridor. | 

“You will come to me at half-past eight 
to-morrow morning,” Miss Bentley told me 
freezingly, as she dismissed me, “‘ and in the 
meantime you will hold no communication 
whatever with any girl, except to tell them of 
my order for silence.” | 7 

I could understand Miss Bentley’s anxiety 
that 'the incident should not be noised abroad. 

I, too, had no desire for it to become public 


property 


CHAPTER XI 
Disgrace 


At half-past eight the following morning, 
an ashamed and shrinking Rosemary wended 
her way to Miss Bentley’s room. Maybe some 
of the atmosphere, of the previous day lingered 
on those stairs, for I felt I simply couldn’t go 
up them; but I had to. 

Well, Rosemary?” Miss Bentley greeted me 
sternly. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Bentley,” I told her 
humbly, sincerely. ‘ Bitterly sorry. I thought 
it was someone else; someone come to try to. 
steal the jewels from the coffer a 

I stopped; I hadn’t meant to say quite that, 
and Miss Bentley was frowning perplexedly. 

“The jewels from the coffer?’ 

‘““'Yes, I—I wrote some verses about the 
coffer—they were in the school magazine, and 
—and it’s silly of me, I know, but I’m afraid 
I really thought there were jewels and gold in 


it, and I—I thought they were being stolen, and 
161 
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—I thought it would give me time if I could 
lock her—him in.” | 

“* And how did you know anyone was in my 
room? Why were you there?” | 

I just couldn’t answer. I would have ex- 
plained that I had seen Miss Cranford in our 
Form Room, but I realized now that my 
instinct must have been at fault, that Miss _ 
Cranford was merely Miss Cranford, an artist, 
and that the man whom I had seen that day 


at the mill was probably her brother, and the — 


fact that they both had a black finger-nail was 
merely a coincidence. I couldn’t drag Miss 
Cranford’s name into the affair at all, and I 
was ashamed of my foolish suspicions of her. 
Then, too, I had promised Hazel not to say 
anything about the loss of her mother’s jewels. 
** Rosemary, I asked you a question!” 
“Yes, Miss Bentley. I came up here because 
I had an idea—a foolish one, I realize now—that 
someone intended to take the jewels and gold from 
the coffer, and—and then you came up and opened 
the coffer—I had no thought it was you, truly.” 
Miss Bentley regarded me earnestly, and I 
did not quail beneath her gaze. I was sorry 
for, and ashamed of, my action the previous 
evening, yet I had intended no wrong to Miss 
Bentley—I had meant to protect her belongings. _ 
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At last Miss Bentley said, with a little sigh: _ 
“‘ Well, Rosemary, I accept your explanation 
that you intendéd no insult to me last evening. 
Nevertheless, whatever your motive, you were 
very wrong to behave as you did. You will 
be excused from school on the twenty-third.” 
‘The twenty-third! That was the day of the 
tercentenary celebrations! With a pang I 
realized that I was to take no part in either the 
tree-planting or the party. 7 | 
““ Indeed,”’ Miss Bentley went on, tapping © 
her desk thoughtfully, and my heart pounded 
apprehensively, her voice was so grave, ‘‘I am 
very much afraid that I shall be obliged to ask 
your parents to remove you from St. Anne’s 
at the end of this term. I am very loath to 
take this step, Rosemary, for your parents’ 
and sister’s sake—indeed, for yours, too, since 
I cannot think that you intended the results of 
your actions to be as serious as they are. But, © 
explain it as you may, it seems incredible that 
all the annoyances to which you have subjected 
me this term have been merely happenings, 
without design on your part, and each escapade 
of yours is worse than the last. I understand 
that you were working the fountain which 
drenched, not me alone, but Miss Johns, at 


the commencement of the term?” | 
ae (8353) 


par | 
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Miss Bentley looked as though she expected 
an answer, so I nodded my head, very miser- 
ably. I might have added that it was because 
of my suggestion that Coral should come into 
our dorm that we were all in quarantine. 

“Then there was the affair of the cater- 
pillars, which has never been explained to my 
satisfaction. And my birthday cake.” A hurt 
look which made me feel weepy came into her 
eyes—I realized that, that cake had indeed 
proved a surprise—an unpleasant one. 

There, were all those matters, and many 
more of which Miss Bentley knew nothing— 
Stella’s roses, our ruined nature diaries, the 
mistake with the time-table. Oh, yes, without 
a doubt it would be wiser for me to leave St. 
Anne’ S, for the sake of those with whom I 
came in contact. 

Yet there was a lump in my throat when 
Miss Bentley dismissed me, and feeling that 
it was surely someone else, and not I, Rose- 
mary, I went slowly down the stairs. 

I was to be expelled; that was what it 
amounted to. I had pitied Hazel; I envied 
her now. We should probably both leave at 
the end of the term, but she would leave with 
~ honour. 

And Stella, poor Stella, what would she do? 
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Probably Father would send us both to another 
school, and we loved St. Anne’s, loved all its 
associations and the girls, and yes, the mis- | 
tresses. We could never be “ Old Girls ” 
because of the manner of leaving, and it was all 
through me. | | : 

Ah well, 1 wouldn’t tell Stella and Mother 
and Father and Hazel, nor anyone about it, 
nor about my being excused from school on 
Celebration Day, until I was actually obliged 
to. They couldn’t but worry about it, and 
it is worse to worry for a long time than a 
short one. 

The other girls were hilarious and excited 
over the celebrations, and planned and specu- 
lated joyously, and I forced myself to forget 
that I was debarred from taking part too, and 
said, yes, it was ripping, and yes, indeed we 
were lucky to have drawn for tree-planting and 
pitied those who only had “ hostess ”’ tickets 
—how gladly would I have been only a hostess! 

Exams commenced the Monday after the 
interview with Miss Bentley. I was glad; 
there was less leisure to think and talk about 
the celebrations, and by concentrating on work 
I could temporarily forget the awful cloud 
which hung over me. But no, I couldn’t forget, 
only the thoughts were tucked away in a corner 
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of my mind instead of occupying the whole of 
it | 

The papers were difficult—all the better. 
With grim energy I dug and delved in my 
brain for solutions—and I found them, proving 
those answers which were provable, making 
sure that I was right, careful over every detail 
—and I felt satisfied with the result. It was 
nice to be able to experience even a little glow 
of satisfaction with myself, I reflected. 

Then came a mental chill—something would | 
probably happen to my papers, and turn success 
into failure. _ 

““Oh, Rosemary, you pessimist,’ the opti- 
mistic part of me chided, “it’s a long lane 
which has no turning.” 

I put off the breaking of the awful intelli- 
gence about Celebration Day as long as I could, 
but on the Sunday night before (the cele- | 
bration’s were on Wednesday) I was obliged to 
tell Mother. 

I didn’t tell her why I was “excused”. | 
merely said I’d been getting into hot water— 
and said it as carelessly as I could. 

“Stella and Hazel don’t know,” I told 
Mother, “‘and I don’t want them to, until 
they must—it would only spoil their day 
unnecessarily. Shall I come home? I won- 
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dered if you could send the car for me on 
Tuesday evening?” 

“But, Rosemary,’ Mother began, looking 
dreadfully upset. Mothers like to be proud of 
their girls, and one couldn’t feel proud of a 
daughter who was “excused” from special 
celebrations. 

“Ym sorry, Mother, but truly I didn’t 
mean to get into disgrace—I’ve not done any- 
thing really dishonourable nor mean. At least, 
I don’t think so; Ill tell you about it some- 
time, but please, now, Mother——”’ 

I couldn’t tell her about the really awful 
affair of Miss Bentley and the cupboard without 
saying that I should probably be expelled at 
the end of the term, and if Mother knew about 
that, she wouldn’t go to St. Anne’s on Wednes- 
day for the celebrations, I knew, and she was 
looking forward to going with Mrs. Carmichael 
and Father; besides, how could she have a 
scrap more mind-peace after she once knew? 

Mother didn’t urge me to tell her. She 
stroked my hair and said: 

‘““My poor little girl; then after a little: 
“Yes, I should think the car can come for you, 
dear, on Tuesday evening. I'll speak to Father 
about it.” pes ge 

‘And could it wait outside the school gates 
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—not come up the drive?” I faltered. I 
couldn’t bear a lot of wondering, questioning 
girls crowding round to witness my ii ae eg 
and speculate as to the cause. 

Later that evening, when she and I were . 
alone in the garden, Mother said: 

_“ Yes, dear, the car will be outside the gates 
for you at five o’clock on Tuesday.” | 

Her eyes, I noticed, were red. I felt that 
I hated myself, and Miss Cranford, and, yes, 
even the couples who were walking so placidly 
along the road from church—I almost wished 
Nero would appear and prance and butt at 
them. Everyone else seemed peaceful—l, 
alone, was stirred up, conscious of being a 
source of unhappiness to those whom I loved, 
and who loved me. 

Mrs. Carmichael and seat accompanied 
Stella home from church, and stayed for supper; 
I had not been to church ee are my head ached 
badly. 

% How dreadfully white and thin Rosemary 
looks!” Mrs. Carmichael exclaimed. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you have been overworking at exams, dear?” she 
asked me solicitously. 

Father looked searchingly at me. 

‘I think Rosemary needs a thorough bhanpe! 
he said. J thought: 
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.“Oh, no, Father, I only crave for things 
to be as they were before this dreadful term. 
It is the prospect of a thorough change which 
is worrying me!” 

Little was spoken or thought of on Monday 
and Tuesday but Wednesday’s celebrations. 
Cooking lessons were devoted to the making 
of toffee to be bestowed on the mission children, 
and cakes for the party. 

“Keep an eye on Rosemary, she might be 
putting some more bits of ivory in the cakes,” 
Hope chuckled. 

“Or in the toffee, thinking they were 
almonds!”’ giggled Molly. 

““ She'll probably plant the spade instead of 
the tree,”’ Natalie laughed, and Grace, doubtless 
with painful remembrance of the Musical 
Festival, remarked that we must be grateful if 
we were not prevented attending the tree- 
planting! 

Hazel and Stella smiled sympathetically at 
me; maybe they thought the girls’ careless 
remarks would hurt me. But they didn’t. 
~ What did hurt was the knowledge that prob- 
ably after the Thursday of next week I should 
never again be one of the dear merry crowd of 
St. Anne’s girls. 

The girls of our form who were to be hostesses 
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appealed to us for advice as to how to please 
their little guests; all the girls of the form, 
indeed of the whole school, were delightfully — 
busy arranging and planning, and I, being 
appealed to, joined in, though I hated to deceive 
the girls, especially Stella and Hazel, who were 
especially nice to me, those days. 

I dreaded the thought of telling Stella’ and 

Hazel that I shouldn’t be at school on Wednes- _ 
“day. Mercifully I was spared the ordeal; Miss 
_ Corbett announced at tea on Tuesday that 
- Miss Bentley wanted to see Stella and Hazel 
(as prefect and games captain) at a quarter to 
five regarding details of the morrow’s Boa 
gramme. 

Hastily I scribbled a note. 

“I’m excused from the celebrations because 
_of that affair on the O.G.A. dance night—you 
remember, Stella? Gone home by car at five. 
Coming back to-morrow. Cheerio! Have a 
nice time. Love from Rosemary.” | 

I addressed it to Stella and Hazel, and 
asked Janie, who was polishing the floors, to — 
give it to one of them after a quarter past five, 
not before. 

That was much better than painful leave- 
takings and explanations,’ I reflected, as I 
sauntered towards the gates by means of the 
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shrubbery—to go the direct way down the 
drive would be to court publicity; girls would 
be sure to rush up and ask me where I was 
going—and why! 
_ Everywhere there were groups of laughing, 
chatting girls, dainty and trim in the school 
summer uniform of golden brown cotton tunics 
and tussore blouses and brown stockings and 
games shoes. Everyone was happy except me. 
_ Everyone? .A small figure was huddled on 
a tree-trunk a couple of yards away, and the 
shoulders were heaving expressively. I recog- 
nized the two short fat plaits of auburn hair. 

~“ Tt’s Mysie—I wonder what’s up with her 
now?” I thought, with a fellow-feeling of pity. 
Mysie’s love of mischief was constantly getting 
her into trouble, and, until lately, 1 had had but 
scant sympathy for her. | 

I didn’t mean to stop, or let Mysie know 
I had seen her sobbing—she wouldn’t have 
come to that lonely place to cry if she had 
- wanted pity, but she heard me, and looked up. 

‘‘ There’s something in my eye,’’ she defended, 
screwing up her small face. There was—tears; 
and evidence of many more tears on her grimy 
little cheeks. | 

“ Flies are a nuisance,’ I agreed. “I got one 
in my eye the other day—it hurt dreadfully.” 
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Mysie regarded me and my case thought- 
fully. | 

“Your car’s outside, 

gestively. 

JI pondered in my mind as to whether I 
should tell her that I was not to be allowed 
to take part in the festivities. Anyway, she 
would probably know to-morrow—if not that 
night—and it might ease her burden, what- 
ever it was, if she knew that matters were none 
too smooth with me. 

“Yes, I’m going home until Thursday,” I 
said, | 
““Oh!””, Mysie’s eyes grew very round. 
“'That’s worse than us! We've not got to plant 
trees, any of the N.G. Club—N.G.’s ‘no 


” she volunteered sug- 


greens ’, you know—nor take care of the mission ~ 


kids. I shouldn’t mind if it was only me, but 
there’s Norah and Pops and Maimie, and it’s 
all through me—I started the club!”’ 

_ The fly, or whatever it was in Mysie’s eye, 
must have become more troublesome, for tears 
brimmed over again and trickled down her 
cheeks, and her lips quivered. 

“Your N.G. Club indirectly landed me 
in trouble,” I smiled, partly with the idea of 
cheering her up a little and diverting her 
attention. “Do/you remember that day you 
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slipped and spilt the potatoes in the corridor 
when you were taking Miss Bentley’s dinner, 
and then I took the plate? Well, there chanced 
to be lots of nice fat caterpillars amongst the 
greens, and Miss Bentley seemed to think I 
was responsible for them—anyway, Mysie, 
with one thing and another I’m in sore dis- 
grace, and—and I quite fancy there'll be a 
vacancy for Dulcie in the Blue Dorm next term, 
only,’ I added hastily, seeing two Upper 
Fourth girls coming towards the shrubbery, 
** don’t say a word about it to any of the girls. 
I’ve not even told Stella.”’ 

“Oh, but, Rosemary——” Mysie began 
eagerly. 

“No, you mustn’t even tell Dulcie,” I said, 
hurrying away. I knew I could trust Mysie 
not to tell, and it was a relief to me to have 
told someone. 

‘* Rosemary!” Mysie called, but I had already 
got to the gate. I waved my hand with an 
abandon I was far from feeling. 


CHAPTER XII 
~ Celebration Day 


Uncle John came for me immediately after 
breakfast next morning and took me a long 
ride in his car, which, at any other time, would 
have filled me with the utmost glee, but that 
day I felt joy in nothing. 

The girls of Clarkton High were trooping 
to school when we went through Clarkton; 
a lump came into my throat—would I be one 
of that green-uniformed crowd next term? Why, 
_ their very clothes shouted (to me) the inferiority 
to our school. Our uniforms were all exactly 
the same shade of brown—I counted seven 
different degrees of green in the Clarkton 
-bevy; and lots of groups were walking three 
and even four abreast—it was a rule, and a 
tule which was strictly observed, too, that no 
more than two St. Anne’s girls cuen walk side 
by side. 

All that day my thoughts were at ‘St. Anne’ S} 


the weather was ideal, hot but sunless. At 
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- six, Uncle John, who had been kindness itself 
to me all day, set me down at The Croft, 
and gave me a big box which I had noticed 
him carrying out of a confectioner’s shop. 
The state of my mind can be judged by the 
fact that I just took the box up to my room 
(of course I said thank you very very much to 
Uncle John) and didn’t even open it. 

The evening was sultry and oppressive; I 
_ simply couldn’t stay in the house, and even 
in the garden I seemed cramped and stifled. 
Mother and Father would not, probably, be 
home until eight or half-past, I would go for 
a walk, I decided, and told Cook I was going 
in case Mother might come home early and 
wonder where I was. 

‘““Unless I’m greatly mistaken, Miss’ Rose- 
mary, we're going to have a storm,” Cook said 
doubtfully. 

I nearly said: 

“‘T hope so, and the wilder it is the better,” 
since at all times I revelled in storms of any _ 
kind (weather storms, that is), rain, thunder, © 
or wind, and that evening the tumult in my 
heart made me positively yearn for something 
to happen—something drastic. 

I believe Cook called after me, urging me 
to take my raincoat, but I did not heed. My 
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one desire was to get away, to walk and walk 
until I was too tired to think, too tired to mind. 
All day I had been obliged to look pleasant 
and answer politely, now I could just be my 
own self—snort when my feelings got the 
better of me, and bang gates and stamp. 

But somehow the ache was too. deep to 
find relief in any of those things, which, hitherto, 
had never failed to ease. But then, nothing 
like this had ever happened to me before. 
The more I thought about it, the worse it 
seemed. ‘To-day was a little foretaste of the 
misery to come, when I was really expelled. 

Suddenly, or so it seemed to me, there was 
a crash of thunder, and rain began to fall. 
The sky was black, I must run for home. 
Home? I realized that I was a good three miles 
from Heather Coombe, and it gave me a shock 
to find it was half-past seven. Mother would 
be dreadfully worried if I was away when she 
got home—I started to run. The storm was 
overhead now, though no rain fell. | 

Ah, there was the mill, and standing just 
outside the gate was a big car; probably, I 
thought, Miss Cranford’s brother had come to 
visit her—rain was beginning to pelt now, just 
- pouring down—maybe Miss Cranford would 

let me stay at the cottage for a little while, until 
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_the storm passed, or she might be good enough 
to phone home for me. | 
I ran up the little path and into the shelter 
of the porch, and rapped, though the door 
was ajar. Inside the room, which to my 
astonishment seemed quite destitute of furni- 
ture, were two men—the two whom I had 
seen in the mill garden the day I climbed the 
tree to sketch the mill, and I couldn't help 
seeing that they were arguing, indeed, almost 

quarrelling. 

Evidently they didn’t hear my rap, which 
was not surprising since the rain and thunder 
made a lot of noise; but scraps of their conversa- 
tion came to me whilst I pondered uneasily as 
to whether it wouldn’t be better for me to face 
the rain and storm—the atmosphere of the 
cottage seemed uncanny. 

Then some words came to me, which made 
me decide in a hurry. 

“You” (a naughty word) “to risk that 
plate of Major Macarthy’s, when we’ve got it 
safe outside, on the chance of getting the bag; 
why, we could be at the coast whilst we’re 
waiting for that train.” | 

The tall one said that. The shorter one 
shouted: 

‘‘____”? (naughty word) “‘ or not, I mean to 
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have a try for that bag—there’s over five 
thousand in it. The train is due at Maltby 
Cross at'a quarter past eight. Why, with this — 
storm there’s no danger at all——” 

I turned to go. I was sure, certain, now, 
that Miss Cranford was her brother, no, not 
just that, that Miss Cranford and her brother 
were one, and that my suspicions all along had 
been correct. ! | 

** Hullo, young lady! Eavesdropping?” <A 
hand gripped my shoulder and turned me 
round, and I was face to face with the person, 
dressed now in man’s clothes, whom I had 
entertained at The Croft; and over whom I 
had got into disgrace at school. ‘The nail of 
the little finger on the left hand was black, 
and there was a mole on his nose. 

*“Hullo!”? he whistled, evidently recognizing 
me. Then he smiled. ‘ So you’re at it again?” 
he queried. “ But it’s my game this time! 
Come inside, please!”’ 

I couldn’t but obey; it was not an invitation, 
but a command. I knew that if I attempted. 
to run away the man could catch me if he 
wanted to—and some instinct told me that he 
would want to. 

The other man glowered darkly at me, yet 
I knew that the shorter one, for all his mask 
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of pleasantness, was just as antagonistic towards 
me. 

*“I came to shelter from the storm,” I said, 
with as much dignity as I could summon, 
though I was inly quaking. Major Macarthy’s | 
plate! The bag, presumably a mail-bag which 
contained ‘‘ over five thousand ”’, and was in 
the train which was due at Maltby Cross at 
_a quarter past eight! Cold shivers ran down 
me. 

*“‘ Just so,” the man whom we had known 
as Miss Cranford drawled, ‘‘ but I am afraid 
you must make yourself comfortable here for 
the night—you know too much! Come along, 
Matson!”’ 

He was at the fant and motioned to the 
taller one, who rather sullenly, I thought, 
went out; the shorter one went out too, turning 
the key and leaving me utterly dumbfounded. 

From the window I watched the two stride 
down the path, talking and gesticulating. The 
shorter one carefully locked the gate and put 
the key in his pocket, and they both got into 
the car and drove swiftly away. 

Then I realized that I was a prisoner. Even 
if I got out of the cottage, there was the eight- 
foot wall which was smothered. with barbed 
wire and topped with broken glass. 


> 
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By now rain was streaming down the windows, 
and the little room was almost dark. I shivered; 
had I really got to stay in that lonely, mysterious 
place all night? There was not a scrap of furni- 
ture in the room. Dare I investigate the other 
rooms? Supposing more people were there? 
Anyway, I’d got to know. 

I rapped on the door, which presumably led 
to the kitchen, then, since there was no reply, 
tremblingly opened it; it is awful opening a 
strange door, and especially under circum- 
stances like that, and not knowing what is 
beyond. 

However, nothing whatever was in the 
kitchen, and somewhat less fearfully I opened 
the other door; there was nothing nor nobody 
there. te 

So Miss Cranford, or whoever she was, had 
left the cottage? My mind, which had seemed 
numbed by the strange turn events had taken, 
began to work. The men’s conversation came 
back to me with force and understanding. 
Major Macarthy’s plate—they had got that 
‘‘ outside ’’—in the car, doubtless—and were 
now on their way to Maltby Cross to get 
the bag—a mail-bag, I felt sure—from the 
train. 

It was absolutely unthinkable that I could 
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stay in the cottage without making an effort 
to get out and try to do something about it. 
I was perfectly sure, now, that these men 
were responsible for the loss of Mrs. Car- 
michael’s jewels and for the robberies round 
Delmere. And I must get out quickly; but 
how? If I could find a piece of rope | might 
be able to make a noose and fling it over a 
jagged piece of glass at the top of the wall 
and climb up the rope—we had to climb 
ropes in gym at school. I couldn’t restore 
the jewels, but I flay prevent a lot more 
misery. 

But search faiicdlly as I might—and did 
—not a scrap of cloth nor even a single stick 
of furniture revealed itself in either of the three 
rooms. 

Then I nearly shouted with joy, for on the 
top shelf of the cupboard, which served, no 
doubt, as a wardrobe, was the hook-handled 
umbrella which had always accompanied Miss 
Cranford on her walks, and to church. That 
should be my “rope”; I would hook the 
handle over the top of the wall. 

Then doubt assailed as to whether the um- 
brella would bear my weight. Well, it had 
got to—I must make it strong enough. I took 
off my petticoat and wound it tightly round 
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and round the umbrella, but there wasn’t 
enough of it, so my stockings had to be pressed 
into service, too. I wished I had taken Cope S 
advice about the raincoat. 

I wished it more ardently when I ae nie 
a pane of glass (none of the window’s would 
open) and wriggled painfully through a space 
scarcely big enough for me, and found that the 
rain was coming down in sheets. 

_ After. many tries, I managed to get the 

handle hooked over the top of the wall, with 
the bottom of the umbrella dangling on a level © 
with my chest. 

Then began the climb—and such a climb! 
A swinging rope is one thing, a stiff umbrella 
against a background of barbed wire which 
tore and cut my bare legs and arms with 
every movement, was quite another. How 
I managed to hoist myself to the top of the 
wall is a mystery (I’ve tried to since, with 
a plain wall, not a barbed wire one, of 
course, and couldn’t), but hoist myself up I 
did, and swiftly too, fearing every moment 
that the umbrella would break or slip off the 
wall. 

Getting down the other side was compara- 
tively easy—I put the umbrella that side, and 
slid down it, and I ran towards Heather 
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Coombe as fast as I could, taking cup ‘rope ” 
with me. 

But though I was quickly aoaked to the 
skin, it didn’t dawn on me to open the umbrella 
and use it—my one thought was to get home 
and tell Father or someone about Major 
Macarthy’s plate and the bag at Maltby 
Cross. 

Up the Mill Lane I tore through the hissing 
rain, panting, trembling, quivering with the 
hurt of my torn arms and legs. © 

Out of the Mill Lane and across the common, 
nearly half-way home—oh, Rosemary, there’s a 
car coming, and yes, it’s the same make of 
car as the one which stood outside the mill: 
I was sure I wasn’t mistaken. Hazel and Stella 
and I amused ourselves by learning to tell 
the make of a car by the sound of the engine— 
there is a little difference in every one. And 
the car was rushing along towards me, and 
not a hedge or clump of bushes or a tree was 
there behind which I could hide—only the 
bare bleak stretch of common-land. 

Doubtless the two men had gone back to 
the cottage, and had found that I had escaped, 
and were pursuing me. Yes, there was some- 
thing—a finger-post where four roads crossed 

the common, and up that post I swarmed, 
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hoping, trusting, that the men wouldn’t look 
up. 

The car shot into sight, out of the grey 
mist of rain as I reached the top—my eyes 
were riveted on that car—it seemed to me that 
my fate hung in the balance. 

Now I could see the driver—cheers! It 
wasn’t either of the mill men, but instead— 
Major Macarthy. | 

“Major Macarthy!” I shrieked, wildly 
waving the umbrella. ‘‘ Major Macarthy!”’ 

Major Macarthy looked round, and up, and 
applied the brakes, and down that post I 
squirmed with alacrity, just as the car drew up 
alongside. 

“Good Heavens!”’ spluttered the Major, and 
two ladies peered out, half terrified and wholly 
scandalized. I suppose I must have looked an 
awful sight with my legs and arms bleeding 
all over my once-white dress which clung to 
me, whilst my panama flapped over my face, 
but I didn’t mind. 

“Your plate has been stolen, Major Macarthy!”’ 
I shouted, to make myself heard above the 
purring of the engine and the wash of the 
rain. ‘* Let me come in your car, and I'll tell 
you whilst you drive home—there’s no time to 
lose.”” There was, I saw, a vacant seat beside 
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him—the ladies were sitting behind—and 
though water was dripping from my garments 
it was no time to stand on ceremony. 

Too astonished, I fancy, to do other, the 
Major opened the door, and I got in, and 
reiterated, whilst the ladies wrapped rugs round 


_ me, 


“Your plate is stolen, I believe, Major 
Macarthy—make haste home and see, please. 
‘I overheard a man with a car saying he had 
got it—and he and another man are on their 
way to Maltby Cross to get a mail-bag from — 
the eight-fifteen train.”’ 

To judge by the expressions of all the 
occupants of that car, they thought I was wan- 
dering in my mind, but Major Macarthy 
certainly drove fast enough—probably he was 
anxious to hand me over to safe keeping— 
the car rushed over the ground so swiftly that 
conversation was impossible, and in a few 
moments we got to Tornington Bury, Major 
Macarthy’s home. | 

Then all was confusion and bustle. The 
servants had just discovered the loss of the 
plate, which had been taken by a clever ruse 
(the story of which is too long to be told here, 
but certainly, if I hadn’t chanced to overhear 
the conversation at the Mill Cottage no sus- 
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picion would have rested on “‘ Miss Cranford ”’), 
and Major Macarthy and his wife and sister 
regarded me in an entirely different light, I 
could see. 

I swiftly told my tale again, and urged on 
Major Macarthy the ‘necessity for haste, since 
the men might yet be at Maltby Cross—it 
was five minutes past eight. 

The Major didn’t need urging—he issued 
orders rapidly, and rushed purposefully hither © 
and thither—to the phone for police officers, 
and inside and outside, collecting men and 
firearms, and when the cars had flashed down 
the drive in pursuit of the plate and robbers, 
the ladies turned their attention to me, phoning 
to The Croft to tell Mother I was safe, and 
insisting on my having a warm bath. | 

They petted and fussed over me, not 
patronizingly, but as though I was a heroine; 
it was lovely to feel that, for once, I had done 
something right. And it came to me, whilst 
I was arraying myself, after the bath, in some 
garments of Miss Macarthy’s, as being so 
funny that for capturing, as I thought, Miss 
Cranford I had got into disgrace at school, 
and now, for much the same thing, I was being - 
made much of, that I laughed and laughed, 
until the poor ladies, probably thinking that 
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my adventures had been too much for me and 
had sent me into hysterics, called at the door, 
first gently, then imploringly, to know if I 
wanted anything. 

I knew they wanted something—they 
wanted me to unlock the door, so, having put 
most of the garments on, I invited them in, 
and told them the cause of my mirth, whilst 
they solicitously annointed and bandaged my 
arms and legs, and plied me with hot choco- 
late. | 
I told them all about Miss Cranford’s visit 
to The Croft, and my suspicions which were 
aroused because of her manner towards Nero | 
and strengthened by the black finger-nail, 
and about the dance at school, though I didn’t 
mention that I shut Miss Bentley in the cup- 
_ board—I thought she mightn’t like me to— 
I just said I followed the Victorian lady, whom 
I took to be Miss Cranford, and who turned 
out to be Miss Bentley, into the corridor 
beyond Miss Bentley’s room, and for that, and 
other misdemeanours in which I had managed 
to get involved, I had been excused from the 
tree-planting and party; it transpired that — 
Major and Mrs. and Miss Macarthy were 
returning from the celebrations at St. Anne’s 
when I stopped them. 
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In order to explain why I had associated 
Miss Cranford with thoughts of robberies, I 
told them that the mother of my dearest school 
friend had lost jewels in a mail-bag robbery, 
and because of that, the girl would be obliged 
to leave St. Anne’s at the end of the term. I 
didn’t say who the girl was. And I retailed to 
them, to amuse them, as I thought, the incident 
of Susie and the roses and diaries. 

But the ladies didn’t appear to find cause for 
mirth in my recital; indeed, tears were in their 
eyes. 

“You sweet child,” they crooned, and I 
realized that in my relief, because, for once, 
my actions were approved, I had revealed to 
them far more than I had intended. 

-Mercifully, Father and Mother came just 
then; it’s very well being petted to a certain 
extent, but I didn’t relish being wept over. 

Mother dropped a tear or two when the two 
ladies graphically, and in quivering voices, 
explained how it was that I came to be at 
Tornington Bury, but mothers are different; 
Father laughed. | 

‘“You seem to have developed a perfect 
genius for getting mixed up in scrapes—your 
own and other people’s, Rosemary,’’ he chuckled 
when we were on our way home. — 
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I was relieved and thankful to find myself 
on the way—the Tornington Bury ladies had 
begged Mother to let me stay there the night, 
since it was still pouring, and I was (they said) 
quite unnerved and no wonder. 

Later that evening, Major Macarthy came 
over to The Croft with the intelligence that — 
the mail-bag robbery had been averted, and 
that his plate and other valuables had been 
recovered, though ‘‘ Miss Cranford ” and his 
accomplice had managed to escape. 

The plate and other things were worth 
several hundreds of pounds in cash, and were 
priceless from the point of view that they were 
heirlooms—been in the family for centuries, 
I heard him saying (I was in bed), and his kind 
voice didn’t sound a bit like the harsh one 
which had stormed at us that day about the 
dog. “‘ You have a daughter to be proud of, 
Mr. Sackville, a daughter to be proud of! 
But for her sense and courage that silver and 
the contents of the mail-bag would have been 
out of the country by now.” 

I was pleased ‘‘ Miss Cranford” had got 
away. I didn’t want to be the means of sending 
anyone to prison. | 

I was yet more pleased about it next morning, 
when the postman brought an unstamped 
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postcard addressed to The Croft, which had 
evidently been put in the pillar-box at the top 
of the Mill Lane the previous evening, and on 
which was scrawled in pencil: - 

“Your daughter is at the Mill Cottages! 

Thereafter, though I knew Miss Cranford to 
be a wicked man, I couldn’t but feel a little 
glow in the corner of my heart towards him. 


it 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Another Happening 


I didn’t go to school again that week; indeed, 
I was obliged to return to bed on Thursday 
morning, after breakfast, I was so shaky and 
my head throbbed. One part of me hated 
to stay at home, since I was afraid Miss Bentley 
might think I was funking because I hadn’t 
been allowed to take part in the festivities; but 
the other part was thankful to just lie still, 
and not even think. 

“How did you get on with: tree-planting 
on Wednesday?” I asked Stella on Friday 
- evening, when she had finished, for the moment, 
exclaiming over my adventure. : 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“I didn’t plant one,” she informed me. “I 
couldn’t without you, so I asked Miss Bentley | 
to excuse me. And when the other Middle 
Fourth girls heard that you weren’t, to plant 
one, they asked to be excused too, the bebe | 


planting ones. I mean, but Miss poe said — 
191 
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no, she had already excused me, but the others 
must plant theirs. They were wild about it 
all—oh, it was a horrid day.” 

Hazel came over after she had changed, and 
she seemed gloomy too; probably she was 
thinking how short was her time at St. Anne’s 
- now, and then with a flash of joyous remem- 
brance came the thought of Uncle John’s box. 
I told Stella and Hazel about it. 7 

‘* Let’s have a feast to-morrow, and cast care 
to the winds!’’ I.cried. “ There’s sure to be 
something in that box, and if not, we can buy 
some goodies!”’ 

Stella and Hazel were more thon willing to 
thrust away depressing thoughts. We raced to 
get the box, or rather, tin, which we rejoicingly 
found was filled with the loveliest little cakes 
imaginable, and arranged for a feast in The 
Retreat next afternoon. 

" Rosemary!” cried Stella unexpectedly that 
night just as I was getting off to sleep, “isn’t - 
it funny how you pulled up that big thistle 
in my garden and said it was the man who 
had stolen Mrs. Carmichael’s jewels, and now 
it’s you who’s found out who he really is?” 

Next afternoon I remarked as we laid out 
the cakes, supplemented by a basket of cherries 
which Mother had bestowed on us, and home-- 
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made lemonade supplied by Mrs. Carmichael: 

“I don’t know of what the feast had better 
be in celebration!” — 

“Why, of course, Rosemary’s lovely adven- 
ture!” Hazel cried, just as Stella was saying: — 

“Why, in celebration of the success which 
is coming to Middle Fourth at Sports on 
Tuesday! We can’t boast of a single good thing 
we've done during the term, but we’re going 
to finish up in style! Hazel is going to get 
first for everything—high jump, obstacle race, 
bending bicycle, throwing the ball—oh, every- 
thing; aren’t you, Hazel? Seriously, Rosemary, 
Hazel is better than anyone in the school at 
all those things—we. practised yesterday, and 
she has entered for everything. Oh, yes, Middle 
Fourth is going to show St. Anne’s!” 

“I was about to suggest that we celebrate 
our failures this term—after all, they have been 
amusing failures; they seem so, anyway, now 
they are past,” I said. “‘ Suppose we celebrate 
everything—failures in the past, Hazel’s success 
on Tuesday—all the turbulent times, which, 
after all, are better than stagnant ones when 
nothing happens!” 

I suppose we were all somewhat Hivstecival: 
The thought that those feasts with Hazel 
were very soon to end tried to force itself 
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upon me, and doubtless it was the same with 
Stella and Hazel, but I wouldn’t let it. 

We riotously feasted and drank to our success 
and failures. 

After tea we amused ourselves a while by 
doing the items which had formed part of the 
trial obstacle race on Friday—blew up balloons 
until they burst, and ran to the end of The 
Retreat and drank a mug of cold water then ran 
back again, and things like that. I was some- 
what handicapped by my bandaged and still 
sore arms and legs, but I managed somehow. 

‘““We. might have an extra obstacle,” I 
laughed, suddenly observing a hook in the 
panelled wall about eight. feet above the floor; — 
“we could get an umbrella or walking-stick 
and try the stunt I had to do on Wednesday 
night!”’ 

“We will!” ey and Stella cried joyously, 
and we ran to get something up which to 
climb. It had to be a walking-stick, since 
Mrs. Carmichael possessed no hook-handled 
umbrella, and mine or rather “‘ Miss Cran- 
ford’s”’ was at The Croft; besides, I couldn’t 
have used that for playing. It was a relic. 

‘““You’re our champion—you have first go, 
Hazel,” we urged, and Hazel commenced her 
climb. 
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But she couldn’t get on at first, since her 
hands could get no grip on the smooth shiny 
surface. 

“Why, I must havea petticoat and stockings 
round it, as you did, Rosemary,”’ she laughed. 

So we wrapped some garments round the 
stick, and Hazel started again—up——up. 

“It’s awfully hard,” she panted; “one’s 
knees get in one’s way, still | 
_ Her hands were within a foot of the hook, 
her feet a yard or so from the ground, when 
there was a sound of rending wood, a sickening 
thud, and Hazel, ashen-faced, was on the floor 
beneath a pile of panelling which had Line 
away with the hook. 

“Oh, Hazell’’ Stella and I gasped, “are you 
hurt?”’ 

_ Hazel smiled—a funny twisted little smile. 

_ “No,” she said in a far away voice, “ at least, 
only my arm a little.” 

She tried to get up, but I suppose the pain 
was too much for her, for, to our horror, she 
fainted. 

“Her arm’s broken!” I cried. Anyone could 
see it—her arm just dangled. 

“You set it, whilst I find Mrs. Carmichael,” 
Stella breathed; ‘‘ you’re better at that than I.” 


As well as I could I set the bone (we had 
7 ' (8 853) 
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had first-aid lessons during autumn term) and 
bandaged Hazel’s arm with the aid of splinters 
of panelling and strips of material, and I had 
just finished, and Hazel’s eyes were opening, 
when Stella tore back, followed by Mrs. Gains- 
bury and a gentleman whom I didn’t know. 

It transpired that he was a retired doctor— 
a brother of Mrs. Gainsbury—and he and Mrs. 
Gainsbury had just called on Mrs. Carmichael, 
who was out, and Stella had explained to them 
what had happened. 

The doctor examined my efforts at first-aid 
with commending eye, then he glanced up at 
the cause of the accident, and his casual gaze 
turned with startling suddenness into a very 
interested stare. Indeed, he seemed quite 
excited, though I only remembered that after-. 
wards—at the time Stella and I were too pitas 
about poor Hazel. 

It was a sad ending to our little feast. 

“To think we drank to Hazel’s success at 
sports, and now that, like everything else 
Middle Fourth has meant to do, will be a wash- 
out,” Stella said sorrowfully, as we wended our © 
way home after Hazel was ensconced in bed, 
and was comfortable enough to rebel and say 
it was all a fuss about nothing. 

‘Well, we drank to our failures too,” I 
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reminded her; “this is only another of them! 
And after all, didn’t someone who was sup- 
posed to be wise say that so-called failures 
are better than successes—we profit by them? | 
Middle Fourth will be very wise if that is right! 
Nevertheless,” I added, ‘‘I could wish that 
I wasn’t always the one responsible for the 
failures—it was I who suggested climbing up 
the umbrella this evening! By the way, Stella, 
did you notice how interested Dr. Conway 
seemed in something behind the panelling which 
came away when Hazel fell?’ 

“Yes, I did!” Stella said emphatically. ‘I 
wonder what it was?” 

When we got to The Croft, Mother told me 
somewhat excitedly: 

“This packet has come for you from Tor- 
nington Bury, Rosemary.” 

Inside the packet was a most beautiful little 
gold watch, with my initials in diamonds on the 
back. 

‘“*'You’ve certainly profited by your failure!’’ 
Stella chuckled. ‘“‘ If you had been at school 
on Wednesday, you wouldn’t have got this!”’ 

Usually mark-reading took place immedi- 
ately after prayers on Monday mornings, but 
on the last week of term it was postponed until 
the morning of breaking-up day, when the 
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examination results were read, and Miss 
Bentley held a general summing-up of the term’s 
work—of the year’s: work at the end of the 
summer term. So the anticipatory thrill we 
felt on ordinary Monday mornings was post- | 
-poned that week until Wednesday. 

It was with mixed feelings I went to school 
that Monday; the thought that possibly this 
might be my last week at St. Anne’s weighed 
heavily on me, yet I no longer felt that I should 
leave in shame; events had justified my sus- 
picions of “‘ Miss Cranford ”’. 

“Rosemary, Miss Bentley wishes to see you | 
immediately after prayers,” Miss Corbett in- 
formed me as soon as Stella, Hazel, and I got — 
to St. Anne’s—Hazel had begged to be allowed © 
to go to school, despite her broken arm, and 
Mrs. Carmichael had let her—I dare say she 
couldn’t bear to keep her at home against her 
will, those last few days. | 

As I went upstairs I reflected that I had 
been summoned to Miss Bentley’s room more 
times during that term than during the whole 
of my school life previously. Would this be 
the last time, I wondered? . 

“Well, Rosemary!” Miss Bentley greeted 
me with exactly the same words she had used 
at my last interview with her, but this time 
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her tone was gentle, almost deferential, and 
her eyes were soft and misty. ‘‘ I must congratu- 
late you on your achievement last Wednesday,” 
she said in an emotional sort of manner; ‘‘ Major 
Macarthy has told me all about it. I am proud 
of you—proud that you belong to St. Anne’s!”’ 

Her manner and eyes said: 

““ Of course, all that I said about asking your 
people to take you from St. Anne’s stands 
for nothing now,” and answering that, as 
much as her words, | said gratefully: 

‘‘'Thank you, Miss Bentley.” 

‘IT understand that the person masquerading 
as Miss Cranford was actually on the landing 
outside this room on the night of the Old 
Girls’ Association dance.’’ Doubtless Major 
Macarthy had told her the whole story. “If 
I had known that before, Rosemary, I should 
have understood your action that night.” 

“Yes, Miss Bentley, but I couldn’t bring 
Miss Cranford’s name in then, could I? I 
mean, no one but me had thought but that 
she was Miss Cranford—and I was half ashamed 
of my suspicions. She said she had lost her 
way, and it did not seem to be my place to 
report to you your guest’s actions.” 

‘Miss Bentley nodded. 

‘Exactly, Rosemary. Nevertheless, your 
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instinct probably saved my treasured posses- 
sions going the way of several other people’s 
in the district. Though there are no jewels 
nor gold in the coffer—only garments,” she 
smiled, ‘“* yet I have other things in my rooms 
which I value.” 

She tapped her desk meditatively. 

““ Major Macarthy has authorized me to 
‘make an interesting announcement on Wednes- 
day,” she said hesitatingly, apparently half 
inclined to tell me what the announcement was. 
But only half inclined, it seemed, for she 
went on: “ By the way, Rosemary, you did 
well in the exams, extremely well. I can only 
repeat that I am proud of you in every way!” 

Miss Bentley’s praise embarrassed me almost 
as much as her censure had done. I didn’t 
quite know what to say. It sounded so foolish 
to keep on saying “Thank you, Miss Bentley ”’. 
So I smiled modestly and hoped inly that the 
interview was ended. It appeared it wasn’t. _ 
— “ Besides Major Macarthy, I had another 

visitor on your behalf last week,’ Miss Bentley 
went on, with twinkling eyes. ‘‘ Mysie May- 
nard. It was she who put the caterpillars in 
my food that day you brought it to me—the 
caterpillars from the Preparatory collection. 
She made a clean breast of the whole affair. 
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It seems that, having discovered a caterpillar 
in her greens one day, she had the idea of 
putting similar insects amongst the greens 
of the other little girls, and, like most affairs 
of that kind, once it was started it got beyond 
her control, and she thought that if once I. 
found a quantity of caterpillars on my plate, 
matters would be set straight—they would be 
allowed to leave their greens; a little band of 
them had vowed to eat no greens. It came, 
I imagine, as quite a shock to Mysie to learn 
that you were accused of putting the cater- 
pillars on my plate! So that affair, too, Rose- 
mary, is cleared up.” 

Miss Bentley rose. 

“There, run away now, dear,” she said very 
kindly. “4 

I ran, simply thrilling with joy, until I 
remembered that the load was not lifted from 
poor Hazel’s heart, as it was from mine. JI 
couldn’t be wholly happy with Hazel’s and 
Mrs. Carmichael’s affairs as they were. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Hazel’s News | 


Stella, Hazel, and I kept asking each other 
what the interesting announcement could be — 
—of course I had told them about my inter- 
view with Miss Bentley, and retailed with 
glee (now that it had a happy ending) the any 
of the caterpillars. 

But I didn’t tell Hazel that I had nearly — 
been expelled—I thought it would only make 
things harder for her, since there seemed no 
possible prospect of her affairs setting them- 
selves right. 

Most of the honours at Sports went to either 
the Upper Fourth or Lower Fifth.. It must 
have been dreadful for poor Hazel to have to 
sit meekly and look on, when she could have 
won nearly every event; she had beaten the - 
record for both long and eee jump, on Friday, 
at practice. 

She almost tearfully besought Miss Baring 


to allow her to compete in something, but 
202 
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Miss Baring most emphatically said ‘‘ Nol”, 
and, indeed, I don’t see how she could—her 
arm was in a sling, of course, and she looked 
awfully white and frail. And I also was barred 
from competing because the heats had been 
played off on Friday, though I couldn’t have 
done much, since my arms and legs were still 
stiff and sore. 

“Either Lower Fifth or Upper Fourth will 
have that racquet,” Natalie sighed, when the 
Upper Fourth girls were triumphantly chairing 


their champion into school, after Sports. “I 
hope it’s Lower Pe Pie Fourth swanks 
enough now.’ | “i. 


We might feel sleepy other mornings—we 
were alert enough that Wednesday. As we 
filed into the Big Hall and sat down on the 
floor my heart beat suffocatingly and I wished 
the day was over. 

It seemed to me that Miss Bentley cast an 
especially kind glance towards our form when 
she came on to the platform. 

The examination results were read first. 

“The results as a whole are extremely 
good,” Miss Bentley said approvingly, “ and 
one girl, Rosemary Sackville, has gained full 
marks in every subject.” 

She paused for the thunder of applause 
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which followed. It was a rule at St. Anne’s 
that if any girl got one hundred per cent marks 
for even an ordinary week’s work, the whole 
school was given a day’s holiday, but it very 
seldom occurred. 

Then came the presentation of form trophies. 
Again and again Denise, the Upper Fourth 
games captain, was called to receive a picture 
_ ora shield or banner, and Norah, their prefect, 
simply strutted up the aisle with the Senior 
Deportment Clock. 'The Tennis Cup went to 
a Middle Fifth girl, and five out of the six 
Nature prizes came to St. Anne’s, four of them 
to the Middle Fifth. : 

We listened and watched tensely. The Upper © 
Fourth and Middle Fifth were practically neck — 
and neck, and it was difficult to tell to which 
would go the coveted honour of winning Miss 
Gatty-Thomas’s racquet for the first time. 

Miss Bentley cleared her throat when all the 
trophies except the racquet had been presented. 
It meant that she had gee se very particular 
to say. 

“You will remember that Miss Gatty- 
‘Thomas offered an autographed tennis racquet 
to be held by the form which played the game 
best. Not necessarily the form which gained 
most successes; it sometimes chances that a 
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loser plays the game as well as, or even better | 
than, the winner. A person who keeps on trying 
even after he knows he is beaten—or perhaps 
I should say, will not admit he is beaten—is 
every bit as good a sportsman as he who wins. 

“We British, it used to be said, often won 
because we never knew when we were beaten! 

**T have watched each form closely this term, 
and I have come to the conclusion that though 
the Middle Fourth has not had one single 
tangible success—everything its members have 
striven for seems to have been missed, through 
circumstances generally, by a hair-breadth— 
_ they have played the game well and have ful- 
filled the spirit of Miss Gatty-Thomas’ s offer. 
So, to the form which, in my opinion, is the 
best loser, the Middle Fourth, I shall award the 
racquet.” 

St. Anne’s girls are simply lovelies over things 
like that. They cheered and cheered again, far 
louder than they had done for what are called ~ 
‘real successes. 

Stella prodded Hazel to go up and receive 
the racquet, but Hazel shook her head, and 
really the rest of us didn’t know whose duty 
it was to go—there had never been a presen- 
tation of that kind before. 

Miss Bentley settled the matter. 
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“* Hazel!’ she called. And pretty Hazel, 
with flushed cheeks and shining eyes, went 
to the platform. 

The girls didn’t merely cheer this time; they 
clapped and stamped as well. Hazel was 
always a fayourite, and that morning she looked 
pathetic as well as sweet, with her arm in a 
sling and her face fragile-looking from the 
accident. If only something would happen so 
that she needn’t leave St. Anne’s, needn't 
leave Heather Coombe. | 

“Then I have another announcement to 
make,’’ Miss Bentley went on when at last 
there was silence. ‘“‘ St. Anne’s, as you know, 
offers many bursaries and scholarships and 
exhibitions, but hitherto, qualification of some 
kind has been necessary. Major Macarthy - 
has placed a yearly sum of money at my dis- 


posal to be used for any St. Anne’s girl who ~ 


needs financial assistance, without any other 
qualification whatever. ‘The money, he has 
instructed me to say, is given in honour of 
Rosemary Sackville, and is to be known as | 
‘The Rosemary Grant ’,” oes 

The girls yelled with glee. Of course they 
had all heard the story of “ Miss Cranford ”’, 
and such matters appeal to girls. I was bewil- 
dered and embarrassed. 
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* Oh, Rosemary,” Stella breathed, ‘‘ probably 
Hazel won’t have to leave St. Anne’s after all— 
and all through you!” 

But would Hazel think that if she took the 
Grant it would be accepting “charity”? I 
couldn’t think clearly—I was dazed by the 
unexpected turn of the lane—but one fact 
hammered on my brain: I shouldn’t always 
be a stumbling-block. Through me, future 
girls of St. Anne’s would be thee 


As ‘ictal, fecal went sina fiat gate! in 
our car. It was a dream-like ride, yet though 
we were all talking excitedly, I don’t remember 
a word we said; we set Hazel down at Owlstone 
and proceeded to The Croft. 

But we had scarcely got there; to be exact, 
we had just greeted Mother and Father and 
were telling them the wonderful news, when > 
Hazel tore up on her bicycle, even though 
her arm was in a sling. Her eyes were like 
stars, her cheeks flaming. | 

“Oh, Rosemary, Stella, I just had to tell 
you—Mother said I might be first—we shan’t 
have to go from Owlstone!”’ she panted, flinging - 
herself off her bicycle. ‘‘We’ve got heaps of 
money now, lots and lots more than the 
jewellery was worth! ~ Mother’s sold The 
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Retreat—the walls at the back of the panelling — 
are covered with paintings, hundreds of years 
old and almost priceless—Dr. Conway dis- 
covered them—we shouldn’t have known a 
word about them if it hadn’t been for you, 
Rosemary—if you hadn't suggested climbing the 
wall!”’ 

“Tt just hanneabdtt I quoted shakily; my 
mind was so brimming over with happiness I 
could think of nothing else to say. 
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